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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECI-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Gethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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ISS LOUISA PYNE’S New Song, “The Skylark,” 

composed expressly for, and dedicated to, Miss Louisa Pyne, by Jules 

Benedict. Poetry by Barry Cornwall. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street. 


M® GEORGE GENGE respectfully informs his pupils 
and friends, that he hasreturned to his former residence, in Peckham-grove. 
Mr Genge continues to give Singing Lessons. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





H#®28 HAUSMANN begs to announce that, having 


put off his journey to America for the present, he will be able to attend to 
his provincial engagements in England and Scotland during the ensuing winter. 
ll, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 


INGING LESSONS.—SIGNOR PAGGI, Member and 


Examiner to the Academy of Music of St. Cecilia, in Rome, etc., etc., begs to 
give notice to his friends, and professors of music, that he has removed to 5, Ten- 
terden-street, Hanover-square. 


REUNION DES ARTS.—THE FIRST SOIREE 
MUSICALE of the WINTER SEASON will take place on Wednesday, 
October 7, at 76, Harley-street. Single subscription for the winter series, 
#1 11s. 6d. Family ticket, to admit three, at three guineas, can be had at 
Messrs. Boosey & Son’s, and Ch. Goffrie’s, 61, Margaret-strect, Cavendish-square. 


EBAIN’S SUPERIOR HARMONIUMS, in great 


variety. Entrepdt, 41 A, Queen-street, Cannon-street west, St. Paul’s. 


AMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 


Pianofortes and Patent Regulating sieepes 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 
and durability are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates. 
N.B.—Pianofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire. 


R. MARK, with his JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


numberin be conn of 30 Instrumental Performers, and a Chorus of 40 
Voices, composed of little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, from Vive to Fifteen 
Years of age, and knowu by the title of ‘DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 
is open to engagements. Application by letter, addressed: Dr. MARK, ‘care of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils in crowded houses, and obtained the 
highest approbation in Lancashire, East and West Riding of Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Staffordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Wales, Somersetshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
etc, and has given Concerts with the greatest success at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Music 
Hall, Edinburgh ; City Hall, Glasgow; and all the principal rooms in the above 
counties, his enterprise being pronounced by the unanimous voice of the press, 
and by public and private Testimonials, as the most useful, pleasing, and in- 
structive entertainment ever introduced to the public. 

To those who may, however, be still unacquainted with the meaning of ‘Dr. 
MaRkK AND His Litrte Men,” Dr. Mark beys most respectfully to state that his 
“ Little Men” form a most unique and complete JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, com- 
posed of little English, Scotch, and Irish boys, from five to fifteen years of age, 
numbering upwards of forty performers, who play Marches, Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Solos, Duets, the choicest selections of Operas, and sing Choruses in a most 
effective manuer, and to whom he gives both ageneral and musical education, and 
provides them also with board and clothing for the term of three years each, 
“*gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and effective system 
of musical education in favour of conservatories of music for the people” in eve 
town and city throughout the United Kingdom, and especially intended for little 
children and apprentices, where they may meet and spend their evening hours far 
more congenial than the evils and temptations of the streets will offer them. 

The performance of ‘Dr. Mark’s Little Men,” is also intended to show what 
can be achieved with an indiscriminate selection of little English boys, by a 
simple plan of training, simultaneously encouraging and promoting native 
musical talent in every possible way amongst the rising generation of this 
country, and to excite an interest wherever I play, to consider music a most 
necessary branch of education in the humblest of schools, and by these means to 
bring the acquisition and whol influences of music within the reach of all 
classes of society, as a means of education, as an element of recreation and attrac- 
tion to their houses, and as an agent to improve and elevate the tone of 
society, and promote the social and domestic condition of the people at large, 


Now Published, 
R. MARK’S highly approved Works on “Musical 


Fs Education”—THE MUSICIAN, price One Guinea ; THE PIANIST, Half-a- 


























MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 

1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. Instituted 1820. T. GEORGE 

BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy- 
Chairman. , 

One-third of the premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole 
term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience : 
or the directors will lend sums of #50 and upwards on the security of policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acq 
an adequate value, 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 

ear, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment 
bh cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the Fifth Appropriation of Profits for the five years terminating January 31, 
1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, 
and subsisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This 
bonus, on policies of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum 
on the original sums insured, and increases a policy of £1,000 to 41,638, 

Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; or to any of the Agents throughout the 


kingdom. 
BONUS TABLE, 
SHOWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO POLICIES OF £1,000 EACH. 





Addition made 
as on 
Feb. 1, 1856. 


Amount of 
Additions to 
Feb. 1, 1851. 


Sum Payable 


Date of 
after Death. 


Insurance, 























And for Intermediate Years in proportion. 

The next Appropriation will be made in 1861. 

Insurances without Participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ALFES NEW SINGING METHOD, WITHOUT 

SOLFEGGI, containing Sixteen Original Ballads and Songs, forming the 

most attractive and progressive work ever published. Fifty pages, price 5s. 

Also, Balfe’s new songs, ‘‘Come into the Garden, Maud,” sung by Sims Reeves 

(8rd edition), 3s., and ‘‘The Green Trees,” sung by Miss Dolby (6th edition), 2s. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


UDOLF NORDMANN’S LAST PIECES.—Carita de 

Rossini, a very popular fantasia, 3s. Mendelssobn’s Part-Songs. arranged 

in a book for piano solo, 8s. 6d. The Prison Scene in Il Trovatore, 3s. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


REY HAIR RESTORED 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 

F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC C 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation 
get, kaa = order. ate gta 15s. ; 
an ness vented by F. M. H.’s ' 
Offices, °32; Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, “Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Godfrey: and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwaris-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 315n, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin ; and 

can and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh. Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute. 
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GEORGE CASE’S PATENT CONCERTINAS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOOSEY & SONS, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 


Tue universal popularity of the Concertina may be ascribed to the many advantages which it possesses over other musical 
instruments. 

Its tones are pure, sweet, and brilliant. Its compass is greater than that of the Flute, and almost equal to that of the 
Violin. It admits of very great execution and expression, in which it rivals the Organ and Harmonium. _ 

Music written for the Pianoforte, Violin, Flute, or any other instrument, can be performed with equal effect on the 
Concertina. By creating harmonies of any number of parts, it produces a variety of tones and effects only attempted on 
the Pianoforte. 

The Concertina is more easily learnt than any other instrument. It is compact and portable, and appears to equal 
advantage in the hands of ladies and gentlemen. 








THE CONCERTINAS BY CASE ‘ 


Are manufactured by Boosey anp Sons, under the personal superintendence of Mr. Gzorce Case, the eminent Professor and 
Performer, with the aid of experienced workmen and patent machinery. These instruments will be found to remain well in 
tune—an important feature, peculiar to Casz’s ConcerTINAS. 


THE TREBLE CONCERTINA, 
With 48 Keys, full compass, Double Action (8 Octaves and.3 Notes). 
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No, 1.—Common Mahogany, in Mahogany Case ... ee vee veo ee se ve oes eve se 

This is the cheapest Concertina that is manufactured. It has full compass and double action, and is 

introduced for the purpose of superseding the “ German Concertina,” which, from having less than half the 

proper compass, is worthless as a musical instrument. No rivetted Notes are employed in these Concertinas, 
» 2.—Excellent Rosewood, in Mahogany Case ,., éel ah ‘ia a “a oa +e sa a ay 
» 3.—Best finished ditto, in Rosewood Case yh a ov ‘ra eis ee 5a viel sey woe S 

» 4.—Best ditto, highly finished, improved bellows, bushed (the Keys surrounded with cloth, to prevent rattling), 
etc., warranted and kept in order without charge for 12 months... ies vas ss ise .. 1010 

», 5.—The Patent Concert Concertina, Amboyna, bird’s-eye maple, or ebony tops, inlaid, plated studs, etc., etc., the 
best Concert instrument, likewise warranted, and kept in order for 12 months ... os +18 on On be 














THE BARITONE CONCERTINA 


is, in pitch, exactly one octave lower than the Treble Concertina, and the fingering being precisely similar in both instruments, any 
person already acquainted with the one can, with very little practice, perform upon the other. 

The Baritone is peculiarly adapted for the performance of Sacred Music, and as an accompaniment to the voice. 
It is also an excellent substitute for the Tenor Violin (or Viola) and the Violoncello; enabling the Performer to take either 
of these parts in a concerted piece. 

The tone of the Baritone Concertina is rich, full, and sonorous. Being strongly manufactured, of the best materials, it is 
not so liable to get out of order as the Treble Concertina, neither does it require to be so often tuned. 


8 





Compass, 3 Octaves and 3 Notes, from . — Best finished, £12 12s. 





BAS 





Compass, 3 Octawes, a” . £ Best finished, single action, £12 12s, 
“|= re 
Co jee 

The Bass Concertina is fingered in the same manner as the Treble, but sounds Two Octaves lower, 











All the above instruments have the complete Chromatic Scale, with the extra Semitones, to render the chords perfect. 
A case is always included. 
Travelling Cases, in black or brown leather, each 15s. 
_ Extra Notes, to enable persons to repair their own Concertinas, may be had at a moderate price ; and Printed Directions, 
to assist in making small repairs, are supplied gratuitously. 


*»* A Large Stock of Second-hand Concertinas for Sale or Hire on the Lowest Terms. 
A List of Music arranged for the Concertina may be had on application. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY. 
BY DR, HERMANN ZOPFF, 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music, Boston.) 


Fexrx Menpetssonn Barruo.upy is our rages to Weber, 
as a representative of the romantic school, Like him, of tender 
sensibilities and delicate feelings, he inclined to the feminine 
and graceful. 

I must remark, at the outset, that it is very difficult in eluci- 
dating a mind that has just departed from us, to distinguish in 
the details of our judgment what is true from what is false, or 
exaggerated; yet 1 hope, should any injustice creep in here, in 
spite of my best intention, it will be too unessential to affect the 
accuracy of the main impression, 

Mendelssohn, on account of his uncommonly precocious deve- 
lopment, has been regarded as a musical wonder-child. This, 
with his bringing up, and his most careful although spoiling edu- 
cation in a house in many ways regarded as the first in Berlin, 
both in point of wealth, of taste for art and of fine tone, could 
not be without a lasting influence on a nature as susceptible as 
Weber’s, and indeed far more pliable. This manifested itself 
all too prominently; whether for the advantage of the art, 
whose representative he was called to be, will soon be seen. 

Truly astonishing and wonderful it must have been to see with 
what deep interest, with what technical certainty, Mendelssohn, 
a boy of fifteen years, directed the performance, and by heart, 
of the great Passion of Sebastian Bach in the Berlin Sing- 
Academie! Never could that institution boast, before or since, 
an epoch of such brilliant bloom as then, when minds like Zelter, 
Mendelssohn, Devrient, and Marx combined to bring Bach’s 
pew art, in the most sound and genuine manner, to the 

nowledge and the recognition of the public; and above all, it 
was the sublime Passion music, by whose performance Mendels- 
sohn, by the side of Zelter, won for the Berlin Academy its 
noblest triumph; while Devrient and Marx, by word and 
writing, by study and communication, and the hints therefrom 
derived for the right representation of music until then scarcely 
understood at all, exerted equal influence upon hearers and per- 
formers. All whom I have heard allude to it, speak with the 
greatest enthusiasm of that time, and revel mostly in the memory 
of it even pes ng excellent performances of Bach to-day. 

Mendelssohn did equal service in his direction of the ninth 
symphony of Beethoven, and in the performance of the piano 
concertos and trios of that master. He studied the classical 
composers with opese! and unwearied perseverance, above all 
Bach, Handel, and Beethoven; and a most rare memory sup- 
pane his impressible nature in a remarkable degree: so at 

ome was he in those authors, that he scarcely needed scores or 
parts for the execution of the most elaborate pieces. Mendels- 
sohn was, as we have said, very industrious in his studies, but 
he had constant stimulus and encouragement on the one hand 
in such quick and happy apprehension, on the other, as the 
adored son of one of the first, at that time, perhaps, in point of 
social respectability, the very first house of the Residenz. Under 
such circumstances, accustomed, as he was, to shine as a wonder- 
child, and at the same characterised by a naiveté and an amia- 
bility particularly attractive to superficial people, could he 
escape the danger of becoming the enfant gaté of Berlin fashion- 
able female society, If this occurred, perhaps, in a less degree 
socially, at least compared with the intolerable arrogance of a 
Heine—for even his enemies admit his singular modesty—his 
steadfast amiability—yet his genius, in its direction and activity, 
was by no means free from that influence. Of not only a noble, 
but a truly kind heart, he was animated by the wish to conciliate 
all, to please all, even at times when he had long had more than 
@ suspicion that such inclinations and their causes are too 
diverse, nay, often by divided interests too utterly opposed, to 
make it possible to bring the fulfilment of such different wishes, 
so to say, under one hat. To offend or crowd no one in the 
world, is a thing utterly impossible to a pronounced character. 
Whoever seeks that, renounces his own character. To many 
men of the highest endowment this has happened, and Men- 


experience. Besides, no character, and of course no artistic 
character, can develope itself thoroughly and firmly as such 
without conflict, not only with circumstances, but also (what is 
still more indispensable) with itself, with its own nature. The 
tendency to such a conflict lies in human nature—at least in all 
souls strong enough to be self-conscious; so strong is it, that a 
man who finds himself, by talent, wealth, or station, in 
a rare position, cannot remain long contented in it, but 
seeks or seems to seek for friction and collision, and at all 
events is inclined to deny what is peaceful and untroubled 
in his destiny. The latter case we find in Mendelssohn, 
It is very strikingly expressed by one of our most intelligent 
critics, speaking of a certain concert thus: “Joachim (one of 
our most famous violin virtuosos) played Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto. Most of Mendelssohn’s instrumental compositions run 
into a soft and yielding sentimentality, which banishes itself at 
last to the element of moonlight and of elfin dances. So also this 
concerto. Like many men, on whom fortune smiles in all their 
undertakings, Mendelssohn too felt the need of sorrows, and 
pleased himself in the want of real sorrows, with telling of ima- 
ginary ones, One may apply to him, reversed, the lines of 
Heine :— 
Aus seinen kleinen Schmerzen 
Macht er die grossen Lieder. 


(Out of his little sorrows 
Makes he his great songs.)* 


“The sorrows are for the most part hardly worth the mention ; 
the theme too is always the same old story; but he knows 
how to vary it so pleasantly, he understands how to languish 
so sweetly, to smile so sadly, here and there too how to 
assume a roguish air—in short, he is so interesting, that 
one cannot+resist him! In all this the Mendelssohn passion 
never offends the good tone of fine society; it is always comme 
wu faut, in dress coat, tirée @ quatre épingles. How different 
Beethoven and Schumann! When the Demon seized them, the 
went through thick and thin with him, without stopping to p 
on their gloves. It was remarked of Joachim, that he played 
the concerto with disinclination—something like displeasure 
settled on his features. His powerful genius felt constrained 
within the narrow, precise forms of the conversazione style,” etc. 

As the social circle in which Mendelssohn moved was great 
and brilliant, so, from the above reasons, did his artistic circle of 
vision remain narrow—narrowed as much as possible by that 
coterie of Berlin ladies, who were in raptures with his every 
motion, with his every naive or roguish trick or word ; who 
each of them was eager to possess another original little song, 
with or without words, written by himself and dedicated to 
herself, or the pen with which he wrote, or whatever else he used. 
And how happy was he to oblige them all! how modestly he let 
the thing be snatched from him! how unconstrainedly “he . 
abandoned himself to a naive humour, pleased to be overwhelmed 
with laughter at his innocent wit, when he had succeeded in 
right prettily teasing one of them! How “ neat,” how “ interest- 
ing,” how “ charming” they found him ! 

That was the insidious poison that was more and more to 
strangle the high aspiration for which Nature had endowed him, 
as a warning to the legion of artists who worship him and 7 
to follow in his footsteps. Hence he never came to the fu 
feeling and consciousness of the creative power that really dwelt 
within him; he thought that he must lean upon and imitate 
great models. Unfeigned modesty, proceeding from the deepest 
noblest veneration and admiration of masters who to him seemed 
out of reach, and the resignation naturally consequent, were 
what lamed him and hindered him from working freely on, 
without concern about the degree of his own specific power; 
and would not let him give us himself, him, Mendelssohn, entire, 
complete, self-conscious, and, therefore, sound and classical. 
Instead of this he strove to imitate Beethoven, his whole soul 
permeated by the Ninth Symphony with choruses, and wrote by 





* The lovers of the songs of Robert Franz will at once recall, in 
connection with his exquisite music, the little poem :— 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 





delssohn, in spite of the noblest striving, had to share the same 


Mach ich die kleine Lieder.—Eb. 
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way of offset to that, but without sufficient motive in itself, a 
symphony-cantata. Still more powerfully taken with the great 
Passion music of Bach, he endeavoured to imitate that, and 
wrote his Paulus after that model. Indeed, so closely wedded 
was he to that model, that (just as in imitating the Ninth Sym- 
phony) he insisted upon weaving chorals into the Paulus; 
although the poet whom he had first selected for the text of 
this oratorio (one of the few artists, by the way, who have their 
eyes open in matters of plastic art and grouping), amazed at this 
desire, earnestly called his attention to the utter unfitness of 
chorals for this sort of matter, showed him how they would 
disturb and limit him, and finally withdrew entirely from the 
task, leaving it to a more willing arranger; while Mendelssohn 
could say only in reply: “But the chorals in the Passion, espe- 
cially those a capella, have such a peculiarly fine effect !” 

Human nature, especially, where no sufficiently energetic 
direction is given it, is continually active in two opposite ways. 
On the one hand it seeks attachment to what is stronger than 
itself ; on the other, it seeks all possible emancipation. And so 
it was with Mendelssohn. His distrust in his own powers, pro- 
ceeding from his want of conflict with himself, awoke in him, 
almost unconsciously perhaps, a craving for originality.* Favor- 
ably to this end, there spread before him a peculiarly striking, 
and to the public an unknown field: that, namely, of the 
Oriental melody, those series of tones which are found in the 
popular airs of India, Persia, Palestine, and also in those of the 
Jews, who have faithfully handed them down in their religious 
service in all countries. These melodic turns, employed in the 
most ductile and graceful manner, are characteristic of Men- 
delssohn ; the public recognise his writings by them, without 
asking wherein the peculiarity consists ; they are found in all 
his compositions, whether they belong by text or title to German 
or to Persian ground. They are flesh and blood to him, in short, 
they have become his manner. Partly his sincere aspiration to 
the high and noble, partly the involuntary impulse to acquire 
the reputation and respect of a composer of the first rank, a 
classic author, led him to create a “style” as the foundation of that 
reputation ; but in doing this he committed the great artisticerror 
of seeking this style in externals, instead of in the faithful reproduc- 
tion of thechosen objects, undisturbed by mereabstract musical fas- 
cinations and charms residing in certain turns peculiar to himself; 
and this error led him into the false and weakening practice of 
a “manner” which he allowed to satisfy his idea of “style.” 
Many of his own expressions indicate this limitation of his 
views shaped by inward nature and by outward influences, 
acting on each other. Often enough he guarded himself against 
what he thought all wrong and violent removal of his art out of 
the absolute sphere of feeling into that of thought and actual 
life, full of wrestling and striving, full of dreaming and en- 
deavour. Necessarily and peculiarly therefore, as I shall show, 
he*was just the person—he, who maintained that music exists 
only for its own sake and must always and under all conditions 
only show itself in the garb of the esthetic and agreeable— 
although he outwardly observed this with the utmost strictness 
and resignation—he was just the person, more than many 
narrower minds, to let some foreign influence lead him astray 
upon ground where music, in any true artistic sense, is cut off 
from all nourishment. 

By such firm adherence to the external and specifically musical, 
somewhat at the expense of the inward substance of the object 
to be represented, he became one of the most distinguished 
masters of “form.’ Careful, laborious, almost painfully con- 
scientious in the presentment of his thoughts; always anxious, 
as we have said, by keeping in the background every too strong, 
or abrupt, or extreme emotion, however distinctly required by 
the subject, to give all in a pleasing dress, he is on this side a 
model highly to be commended to every one who has to study 
the technical part of music in and for itself, before he can be 
warranted to think of penetrating into the inmost essence and 
sanctuary of this art. Here every one may learn much very 
much, from Mendelssohn, i ; 

; endelssohn, in relation to musical form and economy 


* It played him many queer tricks; for instance, led hi i 
the part of the Evangelist in “St, Paul” for soprano f oupeeiien. 








of means. On this side he is clear and reliable; it all sounds, it 
is all intelligible and nobly presentable; and especially in what 
concerns the deeper essence of form, it is all spun out, carried 
through and developed in easily comprehensible, ingeniously 
entertaining polyphony. The young composer can learn of him 
how to do justice to his own thoughts, and at least satisfy his 
hearers with the execution and treatment of the most ordinary 
matter. From this preparatory schooling one may then go with 
corrector insight to the mighty minds, like Bach and Beethoven, 
who, though still surer and more fortified with motives in respect 
to form, yet do not let the same be seen so easily by the less 
magn eye on account of the grandeur of their intentions, 
or with these masters one must be able to see through at once 
both the intention and the execution and treatment which it has 
determined, in order not to be misled on one side or the other. 

There has been much discussion, whether Mendelssohn was 
or was not a highly-gifted composer. If we make a distinction 
between power of invention of musical thoughts and power in 
the treatment and development of thoughts, I should say he 
was much the most talented in the latter respect; yet it would 
still remain a question, whether in leading his melodies into so 
peculiar and stereotyped a channel, he did not expose himself to 
one-sideduess and to increasing poverty of ideas. Many for this 
reason pronounce his sister Fanny (Mad. Hensel) much the 
more gifted of the two.* 

As I have already hinted a distinction between Mendelssohn 
and the classics, it will not be uninteresting to compare him 
with Beethoven, and see how, both in general and in particular, 
in their whole development, they differ in the fact, that Beet- 
hoven strives upward, and beginning humble, small, far down, 
keeps rising mightier and surer, whereas Mendelssohn soon finds 
himself at full height, and tends ever longer and more broadly 
downward. If we consider, for instance, the melodies of the 
two authors, we find this throughout: Mendelssohn likes re- 
peatedly to enter with high intervals, and thence leads his — 
continually and fondly downward. Beethoven begins small, 
invisible; but either he rolls his thoughts slowly and toilfully 
upward, or hurls them with bold eagle flight up to a giddy 
height, now like a Sisyphus and now like a giant, and again and 
again renews the onslaught, pressing continually higher and 
higher. I might say, Beethoven loves and cultivates the ascend- 
ing, Mendelssohn the descending scale. Taking a larger and 
more general survey, we find, figuratively metking, the same 
distinction again in the carrying through and development of 
whole compositions; especially if in their Symphonies and other 
complicated works we observe the increasing or decreasing 
strength (both in invention and in execution) of the single move- 
ments. Finally the same distinction runs through the whole 
life, through the entire development of the two composers. 
While Beethoven in the might of his ideas, in the completion 
of form, in the portrayal of great passions or great epochs of 
life, whether of an individual or of whole nations, presses ever 
higher and higher, and solves the given pro!lem to its complete 
result, to an absolute and imperious ne plus wtra, Mendelssohn 
begins, simple, fresh, full of charm, and full of promise, and 
gradually his circle of vision narrows, his power and his inven- 
tion dwindle more and more. Hence it is unfortunately the 
works of his first and youthful period—especially those which, 
undertaken on untrodden —_ compelled him to create in his 
own independent way, and kept him from all anxious and re- 
spectful clinging to great models—and, with the exception of 
smaller creations, it is most especially his music to Shakspere’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream which has a future, and will maintain 
itself therein as a fresh work of genial inspiration. In that sphere, 
Mendelssohn was necessarily happiest ; none was more congenial 
to his nature, so naive, so tricksy, so inclined to the etherial and 
misty, to the sentimental and romantic; the fairies, playing their 
tricks upon the awkward clowns, were kindred beings; the love 





* It is not generally known that the compositions of his sister ap- 
peared under the name of “ F, Mendelssohn,” on which account they 
were attributed to him. For the most part little songs, they are distin- 
=" by their unaffected melody, their freshness, and their wholesome 
spirit, . 
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of Oberon and Titania was his own. In this he has industriously 
and wisely studied C. M. von Weber, who wrought so genially 
and happily before him in the same field; whether he has really 
surpassed him, I will not analyse, at all events he has reduced 
the fairy life to a formal system, and given imperishable stimulus 
and nourishment to the passion of the human soul for mas- 
querading in these fairy-like illusions. Here, as nowhere else, 
he felt himself at home. What wonder that an artist of such 

ielding character willingly went further in the matter; that in 
his instrumental compositions the now inevitable fairies seemed 
to haunt continually, while moonlight, and Titania’s longing, and 
the ass’s head, were naturally not wanting—yet fainter from 
this time forward, at least no longer with such inward justifi- 
cation as in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, where truth raised 
him to the height of his achievements. 

Mendelssohn, in the sphere of romantic art, is an exceedingly 
characteristic manifestation. Earlier composers of genius, par- 
ticularly Beethoven, are also romanticists; but Beethoven 
especially was wise enough to merely touch upon the romantic, 
merely use it as a frame, as attractive background. After him 
the romantic rose to the importance of a principle in art; its 
happiest epoch dates, as I have said in the article on Weber, 
from the war of liberation and the national feeling thereby 
awakened, Korner, Weber, and Tieck, especially the last two, 
not to reckon the plastic artists of that epoch, reaped in it their 
richest laurels. But they themselves, still more their followers, 
lived full soon to see the fading of a principle not rooted per- 
manently in life ; and the best evidences of this were the later 
performances of Mendelssohn and Tieck, and the experiences 
they had to undergo in a life from which they became un- 
consciously alienated, on account of its continual change of 
form. Mendelssohn became, like the rest, a necessity to the 
people of that time; he, of the Berlin professors’ coterie, 
naturally became the Berlin professors’ composer. Their clique 
(and what class in Berlin does not form a clique, each split up 
again into little, often sharply distinct, subdivisions?) gave him, 
so to say, their consecration, created his fame, set him forth as 
their own product, as the representative of their views and 
achievements, rivalled the fine ladies’ world in making his life 
pleasant as possible, and thus became, in a great degree, 
guilty of the still-stand in his development. 

Mendelssohn’s amiability, his inclination to gratify if possible 
the darling wish of every one, was naturally in many ways 
abused. As a most remarkable instance, I will here adduce 
only the composition of the Greek choruses of Sophocles, with- 
out inquiring who gave him the chief impulse to attempt it. 
Suffice it to say, the amiable Mendelssohn, when some one sug- 
— the banishing of the clarinets from his church music, as 

eing a too sensual and un-Protestant instrument, not only 
declared his readiness to do so, but consumed much time in pre- 
liminary studies to that end, under the direction of the famous 
antiquarian Professor Bickh. People were in raptures, pro- 
nounced the music truly classical, and performed it everywhere, 
intoxicated with its beauty. 

Not to discuss the question whether the muse of Mendelssohn 
was fitted, by its peculiar development, to make a music to 
Sophocles, neither he, nor any one of all those high and learned 
gentlemen inspired with the idea of dragging the antique upon 
our smooth-planed boards, considered, on the one hand, the 
heaven-wide difference between the music of the ancients and 
our art, nor, on the other hand, how music, according to our 

resent conception of it, can only operate in a field which be- 
ongs wp to the sphere of feeling, or which always includes 
that as a bridge to the realm of thought. Now look at the 

Greek choruses in this regard. They are almost altogether 

didactic, meditative, and descriptive. You hear, perhaps, a pair 

of flutes, like train-bearing, liveried servants; but a composer 
who is all aglow with musical truth and feeling is fairly cast 
pa the sands here with his feelings; indeed the language of the 
choruses is so much music in itself, the few passages which 
admit. of situations are so executed, that the music cannot 
develope itself without becoming tedious. In fact there was 
nothing left, but to raise one’s self upon a very high cothurnus, 
and, quite unconcerned about the good lessons which the chorus 








gives, about the cities it describes, to walk in with pathetic 
gravity and friendly smiles, and compose a music, to which, it is 
to be hoped, some day, after the passion for the antique has died 
out, a suitable text will be appended. That such music may be, 
notwithstanding, splendid, thrilling, genial, is quite obvious. 

Moreover I hold it indispensably necessary to warn those who 
study Mendelssohn, against weaknesses in declamation, melody, 
and rhythm, also owing to the same still-stand in the develop- 
ment of his powers. One likes to sing his pieces, and yet one is 
soon weary of most of his choruses. How comes that? His 
melodies are attractive, melting, languishing. His description 
is exceedingly fine, noble, and sensible, for the most part true; 
but the rhythm is often lame in the choruses, and the frequent 
succession of tones of equal length is what old experience proves 
the voice cannot easily sustain. Moreover he often strikes re- 
peatedly upon the same tone in pitch; this, too, is wearisome, 
though lower tones are intermingled. In the declamation of 
single syllables he frequently, like Weber and other greater 
masters, leaves us in the lurch. Only Gluck in the French, 
Handel in the English, Bach in the German, can be relied on 
here. From all the other vocal composers you have to take into 
the bargain much which has not any motive; for instance, short 
syllables upon a suddenly high tone, As here is not the place 
to write a treatise upon singing declamation, I refer the reader 
to Marx’s “ Theory of Composition.” 

I must be pardoned this, to many, perhaps, harsh, but certainly 
candid exposition; above all, let the reader banish all suspicion 
that I am seeking to disparage the an and imperishable 
merits, the truly genial achievements of this nevertheless —_— 
artist. Let him see nothing in it but the performance of a duty, 
which the writer upon art owes to society, namely, that of ren- 
dering the judgment clearer and more unsophisticated about an 
art sustained by men (and not by demi-gods); and for this 
reason I must add, by way of further exposition and justification 
of the romantic, and for the especial benefit of artists, this hint: 
that Mendelssohn surrendered himself to a far more strongly 
marked sentimentality than Weber, and that he thus became the 
consecrated leader and example to a more and more sickly 
tendency, much relished by that portion of society whom the 
long peace had corrupted, but avoided by the yet sound kernel, 
like any other feeble, over-spiced, or sweetened dish. 

Few persons occupy themselves with the future enough to 
be able to infer it in some measure from the present, or, still 
more truly, from the past. It remains therefore for the future 
to decide, from the whole course of events, upon the justness of 
such criticism ; for it is hardly possible for most men to tear 
themselves free from prejudices and habits, from their unthink- 
ing and believing reverence for the judgment of some ruling 
caste of artists or of writers ; they are most partial to those arti 
who offer them the most material for losing themselves in a 
certain chiar’-oscuro of thought and feeling. Hence after ages 
must decide whether the Romantic is still destined as a principle 
to work out Lay results, or whether it must fall back to the 

lace assigned it by the great classic masters. But Art itself is 
Soenahe nearer and nearer to actual life, from which it has stood 
too remote to do it all the glorious service to which such 
celestial agency is called. 








LxicestER.—The Creation was performed on Wednesday, the 
9th inst., in the New Concert Hall. The artists were Madame 
Clara Novello, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Oldershaw. About 15,000 
a attended. The duet, “Graceful consort,” sung by Mad. 

ovello and Mr. Thomas was encored. mewn, Bowe principal 
chorus singers were Miss Deacon, Mrs. Rowlett, Messrs. Briggs, 
Branstone, etc., etc. Mr. Lohr presided at the harmonium, and 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson was the conductor. 


Hotme.—Mrs. Rose, teacher of music, and singer of the 
School for the Blind at Liverpool, gave a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music lately in the village school-room at Holme 
(kindly granted for the occasion), assisted by Miss Eliza Earn- 
shaw, Messrs, Jas. Bradbury and W. Beardsell, of Austonley. 
The performers being blind gave a novelty to the proceedings, 
and a large audience were present on the occasion. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE ALPS. 

“ AnD now I must tell you how it was quite on the cards that you 

might never have seen me again, except in the Convent Morgue, which 
would have been a dull thing. I got to Orsidres about three; and as 
I could not stop in that miserable place, although I knew it was late, 
I got a mule, with a man, to start at once for the convent. The 
weather was coming on queer, but nothing out of the way, so I went 
on, leaving Favret to follow with my luggage on his mule, and the man. 
You know I am well up in the locality. At St. Pierre the rain began, 
and I was so cold with riding that I pulled up at the canteen (the last 
habitation up the pass) and got some brandy; and while I was there 
the man came up, leaving Favret behind to get some dinner and rest 
his mule, which had come with us all the way from the Téte Noire that 
day. The man, the mule, and I left the canteen about half-past six, 
and dark and dreary enough the route looked. About half-past seven 
we arrived at the first dead-house, not the Morgue, but the refuge—and 
then a storm came on such as I had never before witnessed. It now 
got pitch dark, but the lightning was so incessant that we traced the 
way between us pretty well until, in another half-hour, above the Pont 
d’Hudri, a dense fog came on, with a cutting sleet, and the rain came 
down as if in one sheet. The mule got frightened and turned round, 
but we got ‘her head to wind’ again, until in another quarter of an 
hour we got on a sheet of snow, and neither the man nor I could make 
out the track, and the water was raging and lashing and roaring appa- 
rently on every side of us, but we could see nothing except in the 
refraction of the light from the snow. The man was a famous fellow. 
He said, ‘ We can’t stop here, and we can’t go on, but, if you will mind 
the mule, I will try and get to the convent.’ This was a dreary alter- 
native, but I stuck my biton in the snow, tied the mule to it, and then 
got in her shelter, as he crunched over a few feet of snow on his way, 
and then I heard him no more. I did not mind for the first ten minutes 
or quarter of an hour, but I soon got fearfully cold, and I did not dare 
move, not knowing what was on either side of me; and when half-an- 
hour had passed and I was still there, I certainly thought it was a bad 
business. I shouted as loud as I could, but my voice was nothing in 
the wind; and you can understand, in a situation like that, what 
horrible things came into my mind; and I thought it would be so hard 
for me to be lost there who knew every stone almost on the pass. I 
had been wet through one hour before, but that was nothing; but there 
was a sack of corn on the mule, and I was just going to cut this down 
and open it to put over me when I thought I heard the dogs. I lis- 
tened in agony for five minutes, but the wind came roaring on again, 
and I was all but done as I saw a light dancing up above and before 
me. This came on, and I gave a shout, which was answered, and in a 
few minutes more the man reached me, We now found we were off 
the track, but we soon got on it again, and the revulsion of feeling was 
so great that how the rest of the way was accomplished up to 
the convent I don’t know. They were all in great excitement 
there. Meilleu was out and met me at the door. They did not know 
it was I, only that there was a traveller in danger ; and when I staggered 
dripping, and frozen and chattering into the room, who should be 
there but » of the Garrick, and young ! But I could 
not say much to any of them, so Meilleu took me into a hot-air room 
and dried me, and found me some fresh things, and after a time some 
life got into me; but I could not eat any supper. I did not make a 
to-do about it, but I was very grateful when I got to bed. I should 
add that I sent the man and the ‘marronier’ to look after Venance, 
and they found him an hour afterwards in the same lock, at the same 
place. It was cheerful to hear that the snow, where we had lost the 
route, was that of an avalanche of last year, which came down from 
Mont Mort and killed two men. I saw them next morning in the 
Morgue, and winced as I looked at them. The poor fellows were 
found close together. I also heard afterwards that this storm (Thurs- 
day night, September 9,) was one of the wildest known for years. 
Above Verrex, in the valley of Aosta, the water broke and carried 
away a village, or rather hamlet, at the time I was on the mountain, 
80 the diligence couldn’t go from Aosta to Turin, and we were the 
first who crossed on Saturday, with men to carry our luggage, Nine- 
teen of the poor people had been found, and were laid out in the 
church, all smashed and drowned ; but the others were under the grit 
and boulders, some of which were six or eight feet square,” 

Genoa, September 14, 


[It is scarcely necessary to say that the hero of this ad 
was Albert Smith.—Ep. Wy) of this adventure 
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MENDELSSOHNS ELIJAH. 
BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 

Tur figure of the prophet is stationed, at once, boldly in the 
foreground. Even the overture is prefaced by a brief recitative, 
in which, with firm, deep voice, he declares that “there shall 
not be rain nor dew these years.” Had Mendelssohn composed 
expressly for an American audience, who never begin to settle 
down into the listening state until they hear the human voice,— 
we might have suspected him of an innocent manceuvre here, to 
procure silence and a hearing for the overture. In this over- 
ture there is a sort of sullen, smothered, choking energy, fretting 
against chains self-forged ; an obdurate wilfulness seems de- 
picted,—a desperate impulse continually trying itselfover again, 
only to find the same fatal limitation ; it is the mood of an un- 
repentant criminal in his cell. The music is all of very short 
fibre, woven into the toughest, knottiest sort of texture ; full of 
movement, but no Pe. One or two little starts of melody, 
constantly repeated, are its themes ; and, though these are woven 
into a consistent and artistic whole, you hear nothing else from 
first to last. This is in the appropriate key of D minor, and 
sheds the right murky colouring over all that is to follow, helping 
imagination to realise the state of Israel under Ahab. Drought 
and famine; life denied its outward sustenance; starved im- 
pulses, which, getting no expansion, only murmur of themselves, 
are the alternate changes of one figure on this momentous web 
of tones. 

And now the suffering finds a voice, There is a chorus of the 
people—* Help, Lord, wilt thou quite destroy us ?”—still in D 
minor, 4-4 time, andante. First a loud cry, “ Help, Lord!” 
upon the minor common chord of D, the accompaniments tra- 
versing downwards and upwards through all its inversions for 
two,bars ; then, as the air climbs one note higher, the same 
process is repeated on the crying chord of the diminished 
seventh, which, though the dominant seventh upon C, would 
fain force its way out into the bright major key of F, and find 
relief ; but while the bass tends boldly that way, the chord of 
D minor returning in the upper part smoothens the seoreney. 
producing a discordant mixture of tonics, which is peculiarly 
expressive on the words “ Wilt thou quite destroy us?” Out of 
this massive and rigs beginning the tenors lead the way in 
a freer movement, chanting the two plaintive phrases: “The 
harvest now is over, the summer days are gone,” and “ And yet 
no power cometh to help us,” which are duly taken up by the 
other voices and passed round as the themes ofa very beautiful 
and graceful fugue, which works itself up by degrees into the 
right chord for a transition to the key of E major, when the 
fugue is quelled for a while into a uniform movement: 
“Will then the Lord be no more God in Zion?” with a 
fitful, tremulous accompaniment ; but it soon breaks loose again, 
and, amid renewals of the ery, “ Help, Lord !” from single voices, 
terminates the chorus. A remarkable choral recitative succeeds, 
in which the complaints of famine come up in distinct, succes- 
sive fragments of melody from one mass of voices after another : 
“The deep affords no water,” “The infant children ask for 
bread,” etc.—exceedingly expressive, if the voices start the 
theme with perfect concert. Next we have a plaintive duet for 
sopranos, “ Zion spreadeth her hands for aid”—one of those wild 
and tender melodies (each part a melody, however) in which 
we get the genuine aroma of Mendelssohn’s peculiar genius, as 
in his Lieder. There are several such in Hlijah. In the pauses 
of the duet, which is in A minor, and forming a sort of back- 
ground to it, is constantly heard the burden (an old Jewish 
chant) alternately of the entire female and of the entire male 
chorus, in unison, on the words “Lord, bow thine ear to our 
prayer.” The effect is as poetical as it is original, At first it 
was the popular complaint of the short harvest; then, in the 
recitative, it was the children hungering at home; now it is 
youthful loveliness and beauty interceding as by special affinity 
with heaven: remark this fine touch of the delicate and femi- 
nine side of the composer’s genius!—had this duet been left out 
it would hardly have been Mendelssohn. 

So much in description of the drought. Now comes the 
appeal of Obadiah to the consciences of the people,—a tenor 
recitative: “Rend your hearts,” etc., followed by the exqui- 
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sitely tender and consoling tenor song (andante in E flat :) “If 
with all your hearts ye truly seek me. If you compare it 
with Handel’s “Comfort ye, my people,” you have the whole 
difference of complexion between these two deeply religious 
natures, In that, it is the perfect sanguine buoyancy and con- 
fident announcement of hope; in this, it is hope tinged with 
sadness,—more of reflective yearning, and less of the child’s 
unquestioning acceptance and assurance. It would compare 
more — however, with “He shall feed his flock ;” only 
that is an alto song, and this a tenor, as befits the difference of 
sentiment ; for in that, the feminine element, or love, is all in 
all; whereas in this, the masculine element of justice tempers 
love. In this song, as in the duet before, and as throughout 
the oratorio, Mendelssohn displays his rare poetic invention in 
accompaniment ; in every bar at first it takes, as if uncon- 
sciously, the form of “seek and find,”’—a climbing arpeggio 
answered by a full chord; when it reaches the words, “Oh ! 
that I knew where I might find Him,” the whole air pulses to 
the heart-beat of the melody, as the violins divide the measure 
into crystal and precise vibrations. Then breaks out the tur- 
bulent chorus in C minor, ‘‘ Yet doth the Lord see it not. His 
wrath will pursue,” etc., full of diminished sevenths and of 
discords from bold overlapping of one chord upon another. Its 
vehement and angry motion is suddenly arrested on a discord 
of this sort (dominant seventh upon the tonic), in the words: 
“Till he destroys us ;” and, after the pause, follows the grave, 
massive, psalm-like, solid piece of counterpoint, all in long 
half-notes: “For He, the Lord our God, He is a jealous 
God,” ete., thrown up like a mountain range of the primeval 
granite in the midst of this great musical creation ; yet its 
solemnity is not all barren, for ere long its sides wave with the 
forests sprung from the bardivadhien. soil of ages, and the 
solemn procession of the clouds in heaven passes in shadows 
over their surface ; the key shifts to the major ; the accompani- 
ments acquire a freer movement ; rich, refreshing modulations 
succeed each other smoothly, and the vocal parts diverge in 
separate streams of perfect harmony, at the thought: “His 
mercies on thousands fall,” etc. Fit prelude to the voice of 
angels! An alto voice, in recitative, bids Elijah “Hence to 
Cherith’s brook,” telling of the “ravens” who will feed him. 
Then a remarkable double quartet (four male and four female 
voices) follows, with the words “For He shall give His angels 
charge,” ete. The very simplicity, together with the animated 
movement of this, requiring perfect precision and blending of 
the eight distinct parts, makes it difficult to convey its beauty 
in a performance. Again the angel warns him to “ Zarephath,” 
to the “ widow-woman ;” and the homely image of the “barrel 
of meal” and the “cruise of oil” do not “fail,” or fall in any 
wise short of dignity and beauty in Mendelssohn’s pure recita- 
tive, which quite transcends the usual commonplace. 

We have now reached the first in the series of dramatic 
sketches, of which the body of the oratorio is mainly composed : 
the miracle of raising the widow’s son. The sentiment of the 
marvellous is first raised by the accompaniments, which, confined 
chiefly to the violins and treble wood instruments, keep up a 
light tremolo, to a melody, full of sad, sweet humility (E minor, 
6-8), which introduces the lamentation of the woman over her 
son. The answer of the prophet, and his prayer, “Turn unto her,” 
are in the major of the key, in grave, four-fold measure. The 
return of the tremolo in the still more mystical key of F 
sharp major—swelling and diminishing, raises expectation to 
the height, and makes natural the woman’s question of surprise, 

Wilt thou show wonders to the dead?” The prayer is renewed, 
and so too the woman’s exclamation, striking a higher note in 
her owing earnestness. Yet a third time the prophet prays, 
amid crashing, measured peals of harmony, announcing that the 
miraculous agency is at work restoring life. The joy and devout 
thankfulness of the mother, prompting the question, “What 
shall I render to the Lord?” are followed by the brief, but beau- 
tiful duet between her and the prophet, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord with all thy heart,” which is in broad four-fold measure, 
and lides directly into the chorus, “ Blessed are the men who 
fear him,” which is distinguished by the soft, rippling flow of the 
accompaniments, the violoncellos keeping up one uniformly varied 





and continuous figure in sixteenths through the whole of it, 
while the vocal parts steal in one after another with the same 
whispered melody, which, with that multitude of voices, is 
like the soft rustle of the bending grass before successive 
breathings of the west wind,—until the words, “Through 
darkness riseth light to the upright,” where the sopranos 
shout forth aa clarion call, climbing through the harmonic 
intervals of the fifth of the key as far as its tenth, and 
closing with a cadence upon B, which note the basses take for a 
starting point, and thence repeat nearly the same figure, ending 
in A, where it is taken up by the altos, and again echoed ere it 
is half out of their mouths by the tenors, until all come unitedly 
upon the words: “ He is gracious, compassionate, righteous.” 
These words are treated somewhat after the manner of, “And 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor,” ete., in Handel’s 
sublime chorus, though no such stupendous effects are here 
attempted. The original whispered melody flows in again with 
mingled fragments of the second theme, and the chorus ends 
with echoing, retreating calls of “ Blessed!” while that rippling 
accompaniment floats skyward and is lost. 

Now comes the appearance of Elijah before Ahab, and the 
second dramatic scene, the challenge of the priests of Baal. The 
several proposals of Elijah (in bold recitative) are echoed in 
choral bursts from the people, “Then we shall see whose God 
is the Lord,” ete. The invocation of the priests of Baal is very 
effective musically, however fruitless for their purpose, and the 
music of it is in striking contrast with the severe and spiritual 
tone of the rest of the oratorio. Noisy, impetuous, full of accent 
and of animal life, it befits the worshippers of natural things ; 
and it commences in the key of nature, or F major. First, it is 
in 4-4 time, a double chorus, with a sort of bacchanalian 
energy: “Baal, we cry to thee;” then sets in an allegro 
3-4 movement, with arpeggio accompaniment in thirds, in 
single chorus, basses and altos in unison crying: “Hear 
us, Baal! hear, mighty God,” and sopranos and tenors in unison 
more earnestly following: “ Baal, O answer us; let thy flames 
fall and extirpate the foe,” etc. In vain; no helpfor them! In 
os loud cadences, (the minor third so loved by Mendelssohn), 
with hopeless pauses between, their “Hear us!” floats away 
upon the empty air. The prophet taunts them: “Call him 
louder.’ Again they raise their cry, this time in F sharp minor, 
in hurried 4-4 time, the full force of the orchestra reiterating 
quick, short, angry notes, as if they was all instruments of per- 
cussion, and trying, restless, and Geonedams modulations, as the 
voices with agonised impatience repeat: “ Now arise ; where- 
fore slumber ?” Again the prophet taunts, and again they call 
on Baal, still in the same wild key, but with the most furious 
presto movement, in 6-8, ending as before in fruitless cadences : 
“ Hear and answer,” succeeded by unbroken pauses. 

It is now Elijah’s turn. In a solemn adagio air, expressive of 
sublimest faith and feeling of the right, and even with a tender- 
ness which you cannot help contrasting afterwards with his ruth- 
less slaughter of his defeated rivals, he offers up his prayer to 
the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel.” This is followed by 
a short and simple quartet : “Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” 
All this was in the confident key of E flat major. In his invo- 
cation: “O Thou, who makest thine angel spirits; Thou, whose 
ministers are flaming fires ; let them now descend !” the prophet’s 
voice, unaccompanied, rises a minor third in uttering the first 
clause, followed by the full minor chord pianissimo from the 
instruments; in the second clause it ascends (through the minor 
third again) to the fifth, again more loudly answered by the 
instruments; and in the third clause it reaches the octave, when 
bursts forth the wild descriptive chorus: “The fire descends 
from heaven!” This change of the minor in the invocation 
makes a presentiment of miracle, as surely as a preternatural 
change of daylight, or the noon-day darkening of eclipse. The 
fire-chorus, with its imitative accompaniments, we will not 
attempt to describe; it is fearfully grand, and terminates in a 
massive choral : “The Lord is God,” ete. ; the earth quakes as 
it rolls away, with the prolonged tremolo of the double basses, 
during which Elijah dooms the prophets of Baal. __ 

This scene closes with two remarkable songs. First, a bass 
solo by Elijah ; “Is not his word like fire, and like a er 
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that breaketh the rock into pieces?” Here the composer evi- 
dently had in mind a similar great solo in Handel’s Messiah. 
Both song and accompaniment are cast in the same iron mould, 
requiring a gigantic voice to execute it. Indeed, it is almost too 
great to be sung, as some parts are too great tobe acted. Next, 
the exquisite alto solo: “Woe unto them who forsake him !” 
which is again of the Lieder ohne Worte order, having that 
characteristic wild-flower beauty, so indescribable in the melodies 
of Mendelssohn. 

Finally, we have the coming of rain, prepared in a dialogue 
between the people, the prophet, and the youth whom he sends 
forth to “look toward the sea.” There is a gradual mellowing 
of the instruments, so that you seem almost to sniff rain in the 

arched air. The responses of the youth, clear, trumpet-toned, 
in the major chord of C, as he declares; “There is nothing,” each 
time with the enhanced effect of the mellow, continuous high 
monotone from the orchestra, and finally announcing, amid the 
mysterious thrilling of the air with violin thirds, “A litttle cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand; ” then the “ Blackening the heavens 
with clouds and with wind ;” and then the loud rushing of the 
storm, are wrought up to an admirable climax, and the chorus 
breaks forth, like a perfect flood of joy, refreshing and reviving 
all things: “Thanks be to God! He laveth the thirsty land. 
The waters gather : they rush along; they are lifting their voices! 
The stormy billows are high; their fury is mighty ; but the Lord 
is above them, and Almighty!” This Rain-chorus (which 
is in E flat major), is in perfect contrast with that Fire- 
chorus. The music itself is as welcome as showers after long 
drought ; as tears of joy and reconciliation after years of barren, 
obstinate self-will and coldness ; as the revisiting of inspired 
thoughts to the dry, dull, jaded, unsuggestive brain ;—and that 
not the less because all the music which precedes is rich and 
various. The voices seem to launch themselves along rejoicing, 
like the copious billows ofa torrent, while the instruments, by 
a well-chosen figure, imitate the sound of dripping streams. 
You feel the changing temperature of the air in some of those 
modulations. What a gusto, what a sense of coolness in some of 
those flat sevenths in the bass! there are certain chords there 
which we would call barometrical or atmospheric, if the extrava- 
gance of fancy might be allowed to keep pace with the fulness 
of delight in listening to this translation into tones of one of the 
inexhaustible phenomena of nature. 
The second part has for its subject-matter the reaction of the 
engee sentiment against Elijah, at the instigation of the queen, 
is sojourn in the wilderness, and his translation to heaven, 
This is prefaced by a song of warning to Israel, “Hear ye, 
Israel,” fora soprano voice, in B minor, 3-8 time—one of those 
quaint little wild flowers of melody again, which seem to have 
dropped so often from another planet at the feet of Mendels- 
sohn. The short-breathed, syncopated form of the accompani- 
ment, and the continual cadence of the voice through a third 
give it an expression of singularly child-like innocence and 
seriousness, Then follows, in the major of the key, in statelier 
3-4 measure, and with trumpet obbligato, a cheering air, which 
differs from the last as a bracing October morning from a soft 
summer Sabbath evening, “Thus saith the Lord, I am he that 
comforteth,” etc., leading into the very spirited chorus in G 
major, “Be not afraid, saith God the Lord.” This has a full, 
broad, generous, Handelian flow, like a great river “rolling 
rapidly ;” and as your ear detects the mingling separate cur- 
rents when you heed the river’s general roar more closely, so, 
hurrying, pursuing, mingling, go the voices of the fugue, 
“Though thousands languish,” which gives the chorus a more 
thoughtful character for a moment, before they all emerged 
again in the grand whole of that first strain, “Be not afraid.” 
One cannot conceive how the scene which follows could have 
been wrought into music with a more dramatic effect. The 
prophet denounces Ahab; then the queen in the low tones of 
deepest excitement, in angry and emphatic sentences of recita- 
tive, demands: “Hath he not prophecied against all Israel ?” 
“ Hath he not destroyed Baal’s prophets?” “Hath he not closed 
the heavens ?” etce.; and to each question comes an ominous, 
brief choral response: “ We heard it with our ears,” etc.; and 
finally the furious chorus: “ Woe to him, he shall perish,” in 





which the quick, short, petulant notes of the orchestra seem to 
crackle and boil with rage. 

Yielding to Obadiah’s friendly warning, the prophet journeys 
to the wilderness ; and here we have the tenderest and deepest 
portions of all this music; here we approach Elijah in his solitary 
communings and his sufferings ; here we feel a more human in- 
terest and sympathy for the mighty man of miracle ; we forget 
the terrible denouncer of God's enemies, and love his human 
heart, all melting to the loveliness of justice, and mourning over 
Israel’s insane separation of herself from God, more than over 
his own trials. Follow him there! good guides stand ready to 
your imagination’s bidding: first, the grand old words of the 
brief and simple Hebrew narrative: then the befitting and con- 
genial music of this modern descendant of the Hebrews, this 
artist son of Mendel. Listen to that grand, deep song which he 
has put here into the mouth of Elijah: “It is enough, O Lord ; 
now take away my life, for I am no better than my fathers,” 
ete. What resignation. His great soul, bowed to that unselfish 
sadness, gives you a nobler, more colossal image than the fallen 
Saturn in the Hyperion of Keats. The grave and measured 
movement of the orchestra marks well his weary, thoughtful, 
heavy steps. But his soul summons a new energy, the smoul- 
dering music blazes up, as he remembers: “I have been very 
jealous for the Lord.” 

Follow him! Fatigue brings sleep, and sleep brings angel 
voices. Let that sweet tenor recitative interpret his wanderings 
and his whereabouts, and the angelic voices — the 
heaven in his heart. “Under a juniper tree in the wilderness!” 
Mark the quaint simplicity of tle words, and how heartily the 
musical vein in Mendelssohn adapts itself to such child’s narra- 
tive. And now hear, as the composer heard, the heavenly 
voices floating down. It is a scene almost as beautiful as that 
portrayed in Handel’s music for the nativity of the Messiah. 
First a trio (female voices) without accompaniments: “ Lift 
thine eyes to the mountains,” pure and chaste as starlight; then 
the lovely chorus (for all four parts): “He watching over 
Israel, slumbers not, nor sleeps.” If the trio was like heaven 
descending, this is like the peacefulness of earth encompassed 
with heaven ; it has a gentle, soothing, pastoral character, like 
“There were shepherds watching their flocks by night.” The 
universal bosom seems to heave with the serene feeling of pro- 
tection, and the heart to throb most joyously, most gently with the 
equal and continuous rise and fall of those softly modulated trip- 
lets in the accompaniments. Voice after voice breathes out the 
melody; and what unspeakable tenderness in the new theme 
which the tenors introduce: “ Shouldst thou, walking in grief, 
languish, He will quicken thee.” 

Again follow him! “ Forty days and forty nights:” so sings 
the angel (alto recitative); and again the noble recitative of the 
prophet, “wrestling with the Lord in prayer;” “Oh, Lord, I 
have laboured in vain: .... O that I now might die!” This 
is relieved by the profoundly beautiful alto song, in the natural 
key, four-fold measure: “O rest in the Lord;” and he resumes: 
“ Night falleth round me, O Lord! Be thou not far from me; 
my soul is thirsting for Thee, as a thirsty land;” which last sug- 
gestion the instruments accompany with a reminiscence from 
that first chorus, descriptive of the drought; “The harvest now 
is over,” etc. 

And now he stands upon the mount, and “ Behold! God, the 
Lord passed by!” We are too weary with fruitless attempts to 
convey a notion of the different portions of this oratorio by 
words, to undertake the same thing with this most descriptive 
and effective chorus. One cannot but remark the multitude of 
subjects which the story of Elijah offers for every variety of 
musical effects. The orchestra preludes the coming of the 
“mighty wind.” ‘Voices, accompanied in loud high unison, pro- 
claim: “The Lord passed by!” the storm swells up amid the 
voices, wave on wave, with brief fury, and subsides, aud again 
the voices in whispered harmony pronounce: “ Yet the Lord was 
not in the tempest.” The same order of treatinent is repeated 
with regard to the “ earthquake,” and with regard to the “ fire.” 
All this is in E minor; the key opens into the major, into the 
moist, mild, spring-like atmosphere of E major, and the voices 
in a very low, sweet chorus, in long notes, whisper the coming 
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of the “still, small voice,” while the liquid, stroking divisions of 
the accompaniment seem “smoothing the raven down of dark- 
ness till it smiles.” The Seraphim are heard in double chorus, 
chanting, “ Holy, holy,” etc, marked by sublime simplicity. 
One more recitative from the ep ag “T go on my way in the 
strength of the Lord,” with the air, “For the mountain shall 
depart,” during which the instruments tread on with stately, 
solid steps, in the notes of uniform length, in 4-4 measure; and 
we have the marvellously descriptive, awe-inspiring chorus 
which describes his ascent to heaven in the fiery chariot. There 
is no arog | the sound of the swift revolving fiery wheels, 
suggested by the accompaniment. 

Another beautiful tenor song: “Then shall the righteous 
shine,” and a fit conclusion to the whole is made by two grand 
choruses, foreshadowing the consummation of all prophecy in 
the God-Man, just leaving off where Handel’s Messiah, the 
oratorio of oratorios, began. The first: “ Behold, my servant, 
and mine elect,” has much of the grandeur, but not the simpli- 
city of Handel. It is separated from the last by an exquisite 

uartet : “Come, every one that thirsteth,” which is wholly in 
the vein of Mendelssohn. And the whole closes with a solid, 
massive fugue, in the grand old style: “ Lord, our Creator, how 
excellent thy name !” 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — This 
evening, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL; after which, A CURE FOR 
LOVE; to conclude with THE SWISS COTTAGE. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 

will be performed, the Farce, URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS; to be 

followed by the Drama of THE PILOT; to conclude with the Farce of MY 
PRECIOUS BETSY. Commence at 7. 


RoOxvat OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with THE LIGHTHOUSE; to be followed 

Pye A +) eaaed to conclude with MASANIELLO. Commence at 
-past 7. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JacquEs.—The Wife’s Secret was first performed in America. 
It was first played in London, at the Haymarket. 

PaTeRraMiLias.— We are not acquainted with the system of vocal 
instruction practised in the ‘Doge Academy of Music, but we 
have never heard any of those objections preferred against it 
which our correspondent enumerates. e cannot, however, 
undertake to give advice on such matters, which do not come 
within the province of journalism. 
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We have inserted elsewhere two articles upon Men- 
delssohn—one from the pen of Dr. Hermann Zopff, 
of Berlin, the other by the editor of Dwight’s Journal 
of Music R Lersevae The first professes to be a general 
view of Mendelssohn, both asa man and a musician; the 
other is simply a critical analysis of his Elijah. We are 
much mistaken if our English readers do not at once appre- 
ciate the hearty enthusiasm of the American writer, and 
as quickly see through the shallow sophistry of the 
Berlin “ philosopher.” ' 

Dr. Zopff’s rhapsody (written expressly for Mr. Dwight’s 
paper) is a curious example of what now passes current on 
the banks of the Spree—no less than at Weimar, Leipsic, 
and other infected towns—for profound criticism. 

You may examine it from end to end, and, with wits as 
subtle as those of Hermogenes, make nothing out of it—at 
least nothing that induces any better understanding of Men- 
delssohn’s claims to consideration as a musical composer. 
Greater nonsense was never uttered than the sentence which 





affirms that the public recognise Mendelssohn through the 
medium of the “Oriental series of tones,” which he em- 
ploys in all his writings; or than that in which the Lobge- 
sang is pronounced an “ off-set” to the Ninth Symphony; 
or than that where a distinction between Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn is derived from the supposed partiality of the 
one for the ascending and of the other for the descending 
scale. One would have thought that only the brain of a 
Zukunft critic could have given birth to such strange 
chimeras as these and twenty more to be found in the same 
essay. 

Tt would be waste of ink to argue seriously with such a 
writer as Dr. Zopff, who belongs to a class of visionary specu- 
lators with whom, in the present dearth of inventive 
genius, Germany is teeming. These gentlemen have a 
theory for everything; and it is astonishing how they 
differ in their esthetic appreciations of the same subject. 
On one point, however, they are all of a mind, 
Mendelssohn must be depreciated, and the best way 
to do that is to patronise him. Thus he is caressed and 
patted on the head, while the process of undermining his 
reputation goes on. All sorts of fantastic reasons are 
produced to account for his defects. He was a Jew, and 
economised his musical ideas, or lent them out at usurious 
interest. He was a pet of the ladies, and this gave a 
half-dandified, half-melancholy air to his music; or he 
belonged to a coterie of professors, and hence assumed 
a certain tone of pedantry. He was a passionate 
devotee of Bach, and wrote Paulus, with the “chorals,” of 
imitation of that master, Steeped to the soul in the Ninth 
Symphony, he slavishly worked at a parody of that colossus, 
and gave the world a sinfonia cantata.* Now the “Jew” 
was aimed at his acquirements as a contrapuntist and master 
of fugue, the greatest since Mozart; the “ladies pet” 
typified the author of the Lieder ohne Worte and so many 
exquisite little songs; the copyist of Bach and Beethoven 
meant the ardent and honest reverer of the mighty masters 
who had preceded him. So that the virtues of the man 
and the noble qualities of the artist were alike tortured into 
pretexts for arraigning him. 

Not to advance further into the morass of sophistry, it is 
as well to lay bare the origin of all this deterioration of the 
foremost musician of his time, and the last of the race of 
giants. Most of our “critics” and “ philosophers” began life 
as musicians themselves—unsuccessfully. They could forgive 
the dead Beethoven ; but not the living Mendelssohn. His 
triumphs everywhere, and especially in England, afflicted 
them with sleeplessness; and, as one after another their own 
attempts at composition failed to interest or amaze the 
public, they built up a theory to prove that abstract music 
had ended with Beethoven, and that there was no reason 
why Mendelssohn should succeed better than themselves. 
Either we must go back to Beethoven, or go forward with 
Schumann, who pointed the way to some stage of art, 
the uature of which has never been intelligibly described 
by any of these illuminati. When Wagner came he ignored 
them all, and boldly set up on his proper account. But Wagner 
—to use his own definition of Beethoven at a certain epoch 
in that great man’s career—is a “genial madman,” just as 
amusing as the pedants of the Zopff school are dull, His 
impudence is as charming as his egotism is stupendous, while 





* What resemblance these word-splitters can detect between the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven and the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn is 
wholly beyond conjecture. 
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his notorious want of real musical knowledge furnishes him 
with a wholesome contempt for those who just know enough 
to turn critics, and construct theories out of the muddy 
materials that choke up the stream of modern German 
thought. Wagner’s abuse of Mendelssohn is extremely 
diverting, and if he had no other claim to consideration he 
must still be esteemed as the phenomenon which scared away 
the Schumannites, and reduced poor Robert to his normal 
insignificance. The men of the future, it is true, instead of 
King Log have gotten King Stork, and we wish them joy of 
the exchange. As for poor Franz Liszt, he can only be likened 
to Sindbad the Sailor, at that crisis of Sinbad’s life when he was 
compelled to carry the Old Man of the Sea on his back. 
Depend upon it Wagner won't lose his hold until the Niebe- 
lungen shall have swamped absolute music, and Germany has 
followed at the funeral of her musical reputation. 

A passage in the paper of Dr. Zopff has given us real 
pain. We allude to the citation from “one of our most 
intelligent critics,” which bears reference to Joseph Joachim, 
and the violin concerto :— 

“Tt was remarked of Joachim, that he played the concerto with dis- 
inclination—something like displeasure settled on his features. His 
powerful genius felt constrained within the narrow, precise forms of 
the conversazione style,” ete. 

Now the “powerful genius” of Herr Joachim being “ con- 
strained” within the limits of an intelligence so inferior to 
his as that of Mendelssohn, and forced to be the interpreter 
of such mediocre music as the vivlin concerto, is a pretty 
pleasantry enough ; but it behoves one who owes so much 
as Joseph Joachim to the deceased master to express publicly 
his disapproval of such an insinuation against his own heart 
and judgment. His friends will expect this of him; and 
if he allows the opportunity to pass, we in England at least 
shall be compelled to infer that silence implies consent, 





From the contest which is now pending between the 
vestry of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and Mr. T. B. Simpson, the 
proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, the inference must be 
drawn that the public amusements of this metropolis are 
more under the control of individual caprice than is con- 
sistent either with the enjoyments of the multitude or 
with the rights of property. Here is a large garden 
laid out on the edge of the Thames, as remote 
from central London as it possibly can be, if it is 
to be accessible to the Lordoners, so that, even if we grant 
that a public garden is in some sort a nuisance, that nuisance 
certainly takes its mildest form in the case of Cremorne. 
The houses in the immediate vicinity are not of that descrip- 
tion that they would be seized upon with avidity by those 
most fastidious individuals—the opulent semi-puritans of the 
suburbs. By the passengers on the high road leading to 
Cremorne no annoyance whatever is felt on account of the 
stream of humanity that flows to or from the place of 
recreation, and the inhabitants of the houses on the 
roadside must be in the same condition. There is 
nothing in the closing of Cremorne that answers to 
that final dispersion of a fair, which fills the footpaths with 
disorderly stragglers. The rule of ethics adopted by the 
habitués of Cremorne may not be the most stringent, but 
the assemblage has nothing in common with what may be 
called a “low mob”—with that sort of unwashed, ill-dressed 
throng, that is always associated with the notion of brute 
force heightened to a dangerous degree by brutal debauchery. 
The laxity of Cremorne is, at all events, a civilised laxity. 
It is possible that a few among its frequenters may ruin 





themselves, or ruin one another, but to everyone beyond their 
own pale even these are as harmless as doves, As for the 
internal police of the gardens, it is deserving of all admi- 
ration. Notwithstanding the hilarity that distinguishes 
Cremorne, it has never been known to degenerate into that 
disgrace of English festivity in general—a “row.” The 
clang of polka-playing instruments and the pop of fireworks, 
mixed with occasional bursts of laughter, are the only 
sounds heard beyond the walls of Cremorne ; and the police 
reports do not furnish one single item towards the history of 
the gardens under the reign of Mr, Simpson. 

Against this establishment a few vestrymen of St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, are now directing their efforts, and, to carry on the 
siege, are making use of the parish-money, much to the dis- 
gust of the more rational parishioners, They do not directly 
call for the abolition of Cremorne, but they make the appa- 
rently reasonable request that the gardens shall be cleared 
out at midnight, partly on the ground that later hours are 
conducive to immorality, partly onthe plea that the house- 
property in the neighbourhood of the gardens is depreciated 
in consequence of revelries that follow the last stroke of 
twelve o'clock. 

To the inhabitants of country districts, accustomed to 
early hours, it will probably appear that the handful of 
Chelsea vestrymen are not asking much, and hence we have 
called their request “apparently reasonable.” It is necessary, 
therefore, to state that Cremorne is not only a place of amuse- 
ment, but holds a very bigh rank as a tavern, and that 
epicures are to be found, even among the aristocratic classes, 
who declare that the best dinners and suppers in London are 
given by Mr.Simpson. Hence, with men of fashion, nothing 
is more common than to drive down to Cremorne, after the 
termination of the Opera, and to wind up the night with a 
banquet. These men do not care for the marionettes, or 
the equestrian circus, or the fire-works, and, of course, they 
would not let such comparatively puerile amusements divert 
them from the great lyrical or dramatic entertainments of 
the metropolis; but they do care for a supper in the midst of 
a jovial scene, and this predilection, accompanied as it.is by 
the possession of abundant loose cash, renders them Mr. 
Simpson’s best customers. They consume champagne, where 
the earlier visitors imbibe stout and pale ale, and thus a 
magisterial edict, ordering Mr. Simpson to close his gardens 
at midnight, would be equivalent to a decree commanding a 
City confectioner to close his soup-rooms at noon. 

Now here, on the one side, is Mr. Simpson, who has laid 
out £30,000 in fitting up a property for the recreation and the 
amusement of the Londoners, who declare, without a dissen- 
tient voice, that Cremorne is a perfect Elysium ; here, we say, 
on the one side is Mr.Simpson, who has ever tried to make his 
gardens correspond to the general feelings of the nation, by 
appointing benefit nights for national charities, when an 
occasion has presented itself ;—and, on the other side, is a 
handful of individuals, defending a dubious local interest, that 
does not extend beyond a few acres, by an attempt to stop 
the amusement of an entire metropolis. It is not evena 
crusade of the Vestry en masse. When the resolution was 
put, that the “ solicitors of the Vestry be instructed to oppose 
the spirit-license of Cremorne Gardens being granted for a 
later period than half-past eleven o'clock, so that the gardens 
and premises may be cleared out by twelve o'clock,” nearly 
two-thirds of the Vestry were absent; of the twenty-five 
who did vote, seven were in favour of Mr, Simpson; and, 
moreover, a petition, numerously signed by the ratepayers 
of Chelsea was read at the meeting in deprecation of the 
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employment of the parochial funds for the behoof of this 
most unrighteous crusade. Thus eighteen individuals, who, 
under these circumstances, can cada be considered to act in 
a representative capacity, boldly declare that, in defiance of 
a large body of their own constituency, they are deter- 
mined to check the amusement of all London, principally 
because the houses, on a comparatively small spot of ground, 
do not let so readily or so profitably as they did a few years 
ago. That the cause of this decline is the unshut condition 
of Cremorne after twelve o'clock at night is, of course, to be 
granted, when Mr. Simpson is to be demolished. Impartial 
judges may be of opinion that other causes may operate to 
the detriment of the Chelsea rents. For instance, the taste 
of a population as to localities is almost proverbially variable, 
and we should say that no taste was more delicately sus- 
ceptible of a change than a predilection for living on the 
Chelsea edge of the Thames. Moreover, Mr. Till, one of the 
vestrymen who voted on the side of justice, spoke of gas- 
works, chemical factories, drainage into the Thames, and 
exorbitant rates, as most likely agents in the sad work of 
Chelsea depopulation. However, the eighteen were deter- 
mined to offer up a victim for all the forms of calamity 
with which the unhappy parish is visited, and that victim 
must be Mr. Simpson. If Cidipus, by his personal delin- 
quency, could bring a pestilence upon all Thebes, why should 
not Mr, Simpson be held responsible for the stench of 
Chelsea gas, and the filth of Battersea Reach? 

Public opinion is expressed so strongly in favour of Mr. 
Simpson, and his cause is so obviously that of the many 
against the ridiculously few—that we cannot imagine the 
licensing magistrates will be in the slightest degree influenced 
by this little spirt of puritanical venom on the part of the 
Chelsea Vestry. But the very fact that a large and costly 
establishment, elevated by enterprise and good management 
to the rank almost of a public institution, can be, even in a 
remote degree, jeopardised by any knot of bigots that may 
rise into parochial dignity, shows that there is some defect 
in the statute-book of this kingdom. 








Bostoy Spa.—A farewell concert was given in Dalby’s 
Assembly Rooms, on Monday evening, by Mr. Settle, assisted by 
his wife, and Miss Clapham, Messrs, Cryer, Brown, and Lambert, 
Mrs. Settle sang Bishop’s song, “Tell me, my heart,” and the 
“Echo” song, with flute obbligato by Mr. Brown. Mr. Cryer 
was encored in Russell’s “Old King Time;” and Mr. Lambert 
was similarly encored in Balfe’s new song, “Oh! boatman 
haste!” and the Irish song, “Father Molloy,” for which he 
substituted H. C. Lunn’s “Katty, machree.” Miss Clapham 
a. several pieces on the pianoforte. The National Anthem 

rought the concert to a close. 


, Bricutoy.—Mr. Woodin has been stopping here for some 
time, and Mo his well-known entertainment to crowded 
audiences. e large room which he has taken at the Pavilion 
can scarcely contain all the persons who flock to hear him. 


Campriper.x—On Thursday evening, the Amateur Bach 
Society, in this University,‘gave a private performance of some 
of the works of the great master, which seemed to afford great 
pleasure to a somewhat numerous audience. The following was 
the programme: 


Parr I.—Concerto in C major for three pianofortes and orchestra ; 
Toccata, with fugue in C minor, pianoforte; Tenor solo and chorus 
from the “ Passionsmusik ;” Concerto in © minor for two pianofortes 
and orchestra, 


Parr II.—Concerto in D minor for three pianofortes and orchestra; 
Solo, tenor, from the “Kirchen Cantata ;” Concerto in O major for 
two pianofortes and orchestra, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue Piceolomini fever is not yet allayed, if we may judge 
from the immense crowds attracted to Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Friday and Saturday nights, when she hurried from the 
provinces and re-appeared (with ey Giuglini and Belletti) 
in two of her favourite operas—Don Giovanni (Zerlina) and 
La Traviata. The house on both occasions was crammed in 
every part, there not being a single spa | space Observable in 
the theatre excepting the Royal Box and that of Lord Ward, 
Such was the crowd, indeed, that besieged the doors on Saturday, 
and so many and various the conflicts between the dissatistied 
and the officials, that an additional performance for to-night had 
to be improvised by Mr. Nugent; and the end was, that malcon- 
tents were dismissed with reversionary tickets and hebdomadal 
expectations, 


ENGLISH OPERA AT THE LYCEUM. 


Tuz Lyceum Theatre opened on Monday evening, under the 
joint administration of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison, 
with Auber’s opera of Zhe Crown Diamonds. Although the 
bills announce a series of “English operas,” the first two 
works produced being French, we are forced to construe the 
meaning into “operas in the English tongue,” and take for 
granted that the real intention is to bring out operas, irrespec- 
tive of school or nation. While always 7 to advocate the cause 
of a national opera, and having shown no little zeal in the cause 
on every favoring opportunity, we are inclined to think, in the 
— state of musical affairs in this country, that a national 
yric establishment conducted on the same principles as the 
Grand-Opéra of Paris—the theatre of the nation—would be 
the wisest plan, and the one most highly conducive to success 
(always providing the government will grant the premep ire 
The repertory of the Academy is open to composers of all 
nations, and contains some of the most celebrated works of 
the modern Italian and German masters. Guillaume Tell, Le 
Comte Ory, Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, the Prophéte, La 
Favorite, Les Martyri, and Les Vépres Siciliennes, were all 
written for the Grand-Opéra, If the managers of the Lyceum 
intend to follow, at ever so remote a distance, the great national 
theatre of France, they will be entitled to credit, at least, for 
setting so good a model before them. 

The selection of Auber’s Crown Diamonds for the inaugura- 
tion of the season, was to be commended, as affording Miss 
Louisa Pyne a character in which, perhaps, more than any 
other, she appears to advantage. Nothing, indeed, musically 
speaking, on the modern lyric stage, can surpass her Catarina. 
Her execution of Auber’s sparkling phrases is really perfect for 
finish and for style. Her career in America has in no wise 
injured the quality of her voice, or impaired that fluency of 
execution, which fairly entitles her to be denominated “the 
English Sontag.” In other respects the choice was less happy. 
Scribe’s piece is, to all intents and purposes, a comedy, requiring 
accomplished actors no less than expert singing. 

The execution of the music, as we have already hinted, was 
generally good. Of Miss Louisa Pyne it would be impossible 
to speak too highly. The brilliant air with variations, “Je veux 
briser mes chaines,” was given with marvellous facility, and 
raised the audience to enthusiasm. The bolero for two voices, 
in the same scene, in which the fair artist enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of her clever sister, Miss Susan Pyne, afforded another 
example of the most perfect ease, grace, and fluency. It is, 
nevertheless, to be lamented that Miss Louisa Pyne should have 
considered it necessary to interpolate songs in Auber’s score. 
So perfect a work of genius should not be meddled with ; even 
curtailment in this case is wholly unnecessary, since the opera 
is not a minute too long. Miss Louisa Pyne not only omits the 
original air in the third, and introduces “The Skylark,” a 
brilliant bravura composed by Mr. Benedict for Jenny Lind, 
but drags in at the end of the opera, as a finale, Rode’s air and 
variations. The effect is simply preposterous. The liberties 
taken with Auber were not restricted to Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mr, Harrison introduced a two verse ballad after the model 
prescribed by the music publishers, and Mr. Hamilton Braham, 
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who played the part of the robber Rebolledo, was allowed to 
perpetrate a vulgar ditty about some “ happy muleteer!” 

One important step towards the establishment of an English 
Opera has been made at the Lyceum—a very excellent band 
and chorus, under the experienced direction of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, are engaged. For the first time, indeed, in our remem- 
brance, we have listened to a performance in an English lyric 
theatre that satisfied us in this respect. 

The subordinate parts in the opera, as far as the music was 
considered, were entitled to praise. Miss Susan Pyne sang the 
part of Diana very neatly, and was of essential service in the 
Bolero a due with her sister. Mr. Hamilton Braham’s Rebolledo, 
St. Albyn’s Don Sebastian, and Mr. G. Honey’s Campo Mayor, 
were one and all careful and correct. The applause was unani- 
mous throughout the performance, and redoubled when the 
curtain fell, all the performers being compelled to appear. The 
National Anthem was then given, the solos by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Caradori, and Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Buckstone’s farce of A Rough Diamond concluded the 
performance. 

On Tuesday evening an English version of Les Huguenots, by 
Mr. Russell Harcourt, was produced. As the opera is styled “an 
adaptation,” we have, perhaps, no right to denounce it, as it no 
longer professes to be Meyerbeer’s work. Still, it would have 
been better to select some other opera. Having chosen the 
Huguenots, however, the composer should have been respected. 
The new version of the Huguenots is unworthy of the theatre. 
The excisions are unwholesome, the recitatives for the most part 
converted into dialogue, and the ballet music all but sacrificed. 
The cast was as follows:—Valentine, Madame Caradori; Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Miss Marian Prescott; Urban, Mad. Corelli; 
Raoul, Mr. Augustus Braham; St. Bris, Mr. Hamilton Braham; 
Count de Nevers, Mr. Ferdinand Glover; Marcel, Mr. Weiss. 
It will be seen that there were three first appearances—at least 
seemingly so—on the English boards. Miss Marian Prescott has a 
pleasing soprano voice, but nervousness on Tuesday evening some- 
what marred her efforts. After a little practice, we have no doubt 
she will prove a useful acquisition to the company. Madame 
Corelli was even more timid than Miss Marian Prescott, and by 
no means did justice tothe song written for Alboni in the second 
act. Mr. Ferdinand Glover has a barytone voice of fine quality, 
and displays much taste in his singing. He is, however a novice 
asan actor. Of the remaining artists we can only select for 
especial praise Mr. Weiss, who was an excellent Marcel. Mad. 
Caradori was as demonstrative as usual in Valentine; while Mr. 
Augustus Braham and Mr. Hamilton Braham appeared to en- 
tertain very original views of the characters of Raoul and St. 
Bris. The band and chorus were admirable. 

The Crown Diamonds was repeated on Wednesday and last 
night, and the Huguenots on Thursday, and will be given for the 
third time to night. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Drury Lanz.—Mr. Roberts, an American tragedian of repu- 
tation in his own country, appeared during the week as Sir 
Giles Overreach, in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, King Lear, 
and the Duke of Glo’ster in Richard the Third. The impression 
he made was not very striking in any one of the three parts, the 
selection of which proves that he aims at Edmund Kean’s line 
of characters. Mr. Roberts is a man of talent undoubtedly, and 
has studied hard to make himself a great actor. To this he has 
no pretensions, and capa his power and abilities, his thorough 
acquaintance with the traditions of the stage and intimate know- 
ledge of well-known a. may make converts among the 

oundlings, the real English public will never place him on a 
evel with our most accomplished modern actors, much less 


~ se ae a niche in the temple beside Kemble, Kean, or 





LrEps.—The organ of All Saints’ Church was reopened last 
Sunday week. It has been revoiced by Mr. Booth, of Leeds. 


Miss Fotheringham presided on the occasion, when the sum of 
411 was contributed towards the expense by the congregation, 





NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THERE was a decided falling off in the attendance at the last 
concert, on Thursday evening, principally to be set down to the 
absence of Italian singers, who, having other engagements, 
could only afford their services for two concerts. A novelty 
was introduced in the form of a selection from the second part 
of Faust, by Mr. Pierson, composer of the oratorio of Jerusalem, 
produced at Norwich for the first time at the Festival of 1852. 
Jerusalem was much extolled at the time by Mr. Pierson’s 
friends, but the public did not understand it, and could not see 
its excellence. The same fate awaited the selection from Faust, 
which, though well executed, and listened to with the utmost 
attention, produced no effect on the audience. The ee 
notice, which appeared on Wednesday last in the Norwic 
Mercury, coincides with our own opinion in nearly every 
respect :— 

“The selections for a festival should never be governed either by 
cliquism or a mercenary object, any more than the selection of a 
vocalist, In this instance the music of Faust has followed the fate of 
Jerusalem, for it can be looked at only as the incarnation of an un- 
healthy, and not an inspired imagination, and following as it did 
directly after Beethoven’s immortal ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ it fell with 
heavier weight upon the audience. Whatever may have been the in- 
tention of the composer, the audience, even with the description before 
them, failed to comprehend, and in the course of an hour and a half 
many had taken refuge in the balmy oblivion of sleep, whose claims, 
even the most unwilling were scarcely able to deny. Malle, Leonhardi 
was the Ariel, and although exhibiting more vocal capability, still it 
was only sufficient to show how much more it was necessary to accom- 
plish. The music is intended to describe Faust upon a ‘ flowery turf, 
weary, restless, and in an uneasy slumber, by moonlight.’ The elves 
hover round, and Ariel directs them ‘to guard him,’ and charm his 
senses with the finest magic,’ and ‘entice him to the cheerful realms of 
day.’ Acchoral incantation and solo succeed, and the sun rises as 
they disperse. An instrumental piece follows, which is intended to 
describe the effects of a dream upon Faust, who, ‘having discovered 
his ideal of beauty in the Grecian Helen, invites her to rest in a beau- 
tiful valley of Arcadia.’ Then comes a chorus in homage of poetry. 
The dream continues, in which Faust supposes himself to appear as a 
knight of the middle ages—a march and chorus descriptive of a pro- 
cession of knights; and then an orchestral intermezzo, to express the 
return of Faust to ‘philosophic retirement,’ who, abjuring the aid of 
Mephistopheles, becomes a Christian. A scene follows in which Mr. 
Weiss, as a warder of the castle, sings a song dcscriptive of the ‘world 
as it lies,’ as shown to his spirit from the ‘skies, and their glory to 
surrounding nature.’ A Chorus of Anchorites succeeds, one of whom 
is supposed to show Faust the ‘confines of heaven.’ A Chorus of 
Beatified Spirits sing of mercy and comfort to the dying Faust, and the 
last chorus gives him ‘the palm eternally,’ and he is shown ‘the spirit 
of his love smiling from the clouds on him.’ This is the subject upon 
which the music of Faust was founded, and had the books not described 
what was intended, no one would ever have imagined the scenes. The 
Chorus of Anchorites and the Song of the Warder are the nearest in 
approach of sound to sense; but even these indicate the unsettled and 
irregular impressions of the composer’s imagination, and possess no 
sufficient melody or rhythm to retrieve the rest. The whole, in fact, 
bears the impress of a brain without form, and the substitution of ex- 
travagant ideas, without regard to whether they convey any notion of 
what is to be described. The best proof of the effect upon the audience, 
where somnolence did not prevail, was the restlessness which increased 
as the music proceeded, and by the relief which their countenances ex- 
pressed when it terminated. A very few personal friends near the 
orchestra applauded, and some of the auditory in the five-shilling 
gallery stamped, but in vain: the verdict was too decidedly pronounced 
to be mistaken,” 

Of the vocal solo performances the most entitled to notice 
were the “ Adelaida” of Beethoven by Signor Gardoni, and the 
great scena from Der Freischiitz,“ Before my eyes beheld him,” 
by Madame Clara Novello. Both were admirably sung and ory 
applauded. Mr. Weiss gave his spirited new song “The Wrec 
of the Hesperus,” and Madame Clara Novello obtained an 
encore in the old Jacobite song, “The News.” The popular 
trio from the Mountain Sylph, sung in the best manner by 
Mrs. Weiss and Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, and the “ Com’ é gentil,” 
by Signor Gardoni and Chorus, were also received with peculiar 
demonstrations of favour. The overtures to La Gama Ladra 
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and Les Diamants de la Couronne, were brilliantly executed by 
the band, the latter winding up the evening’s performances 
with the greatest éclat. 

Of the Messiah, it is not necessary to enter into particulars. 
The Norwich choristers are so familiar with the music, that care 
alone is demanded to give the utmost efficiency to the perform- 
ances. The execution throughout was admirable, which is the 
more creditable to all concerned as there was no rehearsal 
of the general forces, every spare moment being required 
by Mr. Benedict for Mr. Pierson’s Faust, Mr. Glover's 
Yam o’Shanter, Mozart’s Requiem, and Spohr's Seasons. There 
were two encores—the chorus “ Unto us a Child is born,” and 
the air “ He shall feed his flock,” sung by Mad. Clara Novello. 
As usual, when Handel’s oratorio is performed, the hall was 
more crowded than at the two previous morning performances, 
there being nearly 1,500 persons present. 

The entertainments of the week were brought to a termination 
on Friday evening with a grand Fancy Ball, given in St. Andrew’s 
Hall. The designation of “ Fancy,” however, almost turned out 
a misnomer, seeing that no more than twenty individuals, out 
of more than four hundred, attended in figurative costume. 
Mr. Weippert’s excellent band, from London, was engaged, and 
brought with them some of the newest and most fashionable 
dances of the day, wherewith the lovers of the feats of Terpsi- 
chore were mightily pleased, and their exertions made lighter 
thereby. Dancing was kept up to a late, or, more properly, an 
early hour; and day was beginning to dawn over the castle 
before the last silk gown had swept the flags that conducted 
from the ancient gates of St. Andrew’s. * 

The following list will shew the comparative numbers of the 
present and previous Festivals :— 

Patrons. Reserved. Tickets. 


1854. 21s, 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. Sets. Total. 
Tuesday Morning... 85 ... 212 .. 90 .. G61... 448 
39 eveion«. =~ 40° 4. 108. OR ais SER OT 
Wednesday Morning 168 ... 510 .., 244 .. 57... 979 
» vening,. 64 .. 211 ... 100 ... 254... 619 
Thursday Morning 114 .,, 481 ... 264 .. 66... 919 
_.» Evening .,, 72 ... 443 ... 247 ... 444... 1,206 
Friday Morning ,,, 213 ... 5938 ... 574 ... 65... 1,853 
Patrons, Tickets. Orchestra, 

1857. 21a. 10s. 6d. 5s. Total 

Tuesday Evening wo. 114 .. 884 .. 60 .. 1,068 
Wednesday Morning .. 201 ... 784 ... 88 ... 1,020 
em SeveOIN®” 44, OG cc SOG: cae, - 40. coe 962 
Thursday Morning .., 121 ,. 926 .. 42 ... 1,089 
pv Meéning «6... GO ... .56B ev. 8S - x 709 
Friday Morning oct pee, Syke. ae, BOO | ice,» AGO 


The Festival of 1857, it will be seen, has proved successful. 
This is attributable to several causes, among which we may 
name the unusual amount of enterprise shown on the part of 
the directors—the engagement for the evening concerts of two 
of the leading popularities of the day—the satisfactory regula- 
tion of the guarantee fund—and the continuation of Mr. Benedict 
at the head of the musical affairs. Mr. Benedict, indeed, not 
only directed the rehearsals and performances, and attended to 
his band and chorus, but had the management of other matters 
hitherto assigned to different hands from the conductor’s. In 
fact, his duties were so numerous and onerous, that nothing 
short ‘of his most indomitable energy and zeal could have 
carried him through. In the orchestra he was, as he always is, 
invaluable, and the public of Norwich have long been convinced 
that his services cannot be dispensed with without serious 
injury to the Festival. 

And here we take leave of the Norwich Musical Festival for 
1857, trusting that the same good results may follow, and the 
charities be equally benefited by, the meeting of 1860. 








Braprorp.—Mr. Beale’s Italian troupe gave a concert, last 
week, in the St. George’s Hall, which was well attended. An 
apology was made for Madame Grisi, who was unable to sing, 
owing to a severe domestic affliction, and another for Herr 
Formes, who was labouring under severe indisposition, according 





to a medical certificate. Alboni, Gassier, and Mario, however, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to remedy the disappointment. 


ORGAN, 
DESCRIPTION OF THE LEEDS TOWN HALL ORGAN. 
( Concluded.) 

In the Great Organ there are some very noteworthy features 
of arrangement. The idea of dividing the Great Organ into two 
distinct masses is certainly not altogether novel; a similar dis- 
tribution has been at least hinted at in two or three continental 
examples. In the present instance, however, the principle has 
been developed, aol the various resources it affords have been 
made available to a far greater extent than appears to have been 
contemplated in any other case. The twelve stops placed on the 
“front” sound-boards are calculated to form a comparatively 
light, though powerful and brilliant, organ; while the remaining 
fourteen stops placed on the “back” sound-boards, comprisin 
some of the strongest members of the flue-work—the flute 
pavillon,* the viola, and the harmonic series of 8, 4, and 2 feet 

itch—together with the quint, the large mixtures, and the 
nero reeds, will form a “band” entirely different to the fore- 
oing in amount and quality of force. There is a pedal, numbered 
*4” in the list of pedals for “mechanical adjustment,” which 
operates on stop-valves placed in the wind-trunks of the “back” 
sound-boards, or, in other words, discharges the functions of 
what the Dutch and German builders call a “wind-coupler.” 
So long as this pedal remains “hitched down,” all the twenty- 
six stops are at the performer’s disposal on the Great Organ 
clavier; while the act of releasing this pedal instantaneously 
cuts off the wind-supply from the stops of the “back” 
sound-boards, and thus severs them from the control of the 
keys. Hence, then, by the use of this pedal, all or any of the 
stops of the “ back” sound-boards may be instantaneously added 
to the whole or any part of the “front” Great Organ; thus pro- 
viding—(besides numerous other effects depending on the stops 
at the moment in use)—the most rapid and perfect sforzando 
possible. There is, besides, another pedal, numbered “ 5,” in the 
same list, the operation of which, on being “hitched down,” is 
to disconnect the stops of the “ back” sound-boards from the 
great, and couple them to the swell clavier,—thus rendering 
the two portions of the Great Organ separately disposable on 
different claviers, and suggesting a host of novel combinations 
of which the modern race of organists will not be slow to avail 
themselves. We may close this account of the mechanical 
arrangements of the Great Organ by stating that its twenty-six 
ps are disposed on nine sound-boards of ample dimensions; 
and that the air with which they are supplied is increased in 
pressure twice in the range of the com namely, at fiddle 
G sharp, and again at D sharp, the twelfth above; while the air 
supplied to the four a of the “back” sound-boards, 
increasing at the same points, has a higher initial pressure than 
that allotted to the flue-work. 

The tone-composition of this Great Organ is also worthy of 
remark. Taking the proportions of the flue-stops alone, they 
stand thus :—two stops of 16 feet, six of 8 feet, one of 6 feet, 
four of 4 feet, one of 3 feet, two of 2 feet, and eighteen ranks of 
mixtures. To this add the reeds, namely :—one of 16 feet, 
three of 8 feet, and two of 4 feet, and the total statement will 
be, three stops of 16 feet, nine of 8 feet, one of 6 feet, six of 4 
feet, one of 3 feet, two of 2 feet, and, as before, eighteen ranks 
of mixtures, Throughout all this, it is intended to permit no 
“vain repetitions” of similar scales and qualities. For ex- 
ample, the six stops which compose the 8-feet pitch of the 
flue-work, are an open diapason (of the old English breed), 
a gamba (of the conical description), a pinks a fidte 
@ pavillon (previously described), a wola (the largest and 
most powerful of the German tribe known as “string-toned 
stops”), and a fldte harmonique. The same care is to be exer- 
cised throughout the remainder of the flue-work,—not omittin; 
the four mixture stops, the scales and compositions of which wil 
be studiously varied with reference to the particular part con- 
templated for each in the general effect. In the reed-work, also, 
of this manual, a similar rule of variety is to be observed. The 


* Our readers must not be misled by the term “fluée,” in this case. 
The stop is of French origin, and its name has once or twice been 
Englished into “Bell diapason.” It is one of the most powerful 
members of the flue tribe. 
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trumpet and clarion of the “front” Great Organ are intended to 
follow, as nearly as possible, the model of that brilliant, clangy, 
description of reeds which Byfield made so deservedly famous,— 
a quality, by the way, far too much neglected of late years in 
this country; while, in the “back” Great Organ, the modern 
English style of reed-work will be adopted for the contra trom- 
bone, trombone, and tenor trombone; and the most successful 
achievement of the French school will have its representative in 
the harmonic trumpet. Under all these circumstances, then, of 
quantity and variety, there can be no doubt that, as a single 
manual, this Great Organ will have very few rivals in Europe. 

Having gone somewhat into detail in describing the Great 
Organ, it is needless—beyond stating that similar —— are 
to be observed throughout the instrument—to do more with 
respect to the Swell and Choir Organs than refer to the list of 
their registers as amply representing the qualities of these 
manuals respectively. In one respect, however, the arrange- 
ments of the Swell Organ differ from those usually adopted. 
Having its twenty stops disposed on four sound-boards, the two 
front ones, containing all the reed-work, are supplied with air 
at one inch heavier pressure than that allotted to the others. 

The adherents of the old-fashioned English “large pedal-pipe” 
school will, doubtless, be greatly scandalised by the absence of a 
32-feet open wood-stop from the Pedal Organ. When, however, 
it is remembered that the 16-feet pitch should always represent 
the real weight of a Pedal Organ, that in the present scheme 
there are already three 32-feet stops—namely, a metal open, a 
bourdon, and a reed—and that an immensely large majority 
of the finest continental examples authorise this proportion, 
there can be no question of its sufficiency and completeness, 
There is a convenient mechanical arrangement in this Pedal 
Organ which obviates most of the difficulty sometimes com- 
plained of in manipulating a large number of pedal stops. 
Next to the coupler “ Great Organ to Pedals,” is placed a draw- 
stop, which controls the admission of wind to all the Pedal 
Organ, except only the wiolon and bowrdon. As both these stops 
can be easily drawn or retired simultaneously, the full Pedal 
Organ may be reduced to two soft 16-feet stops by the same 
action which detaches the Great Organ keys from the pedals. 

In order as little as possible to perplex the operations of the 
performer, there are but four composition pedals for the whole 
instrument. These, however, by an instantaneous adjustment, 
act, as the player requires, on the Swell Organ alone, or on the 
Swell, Great, and Pedal Organs simultaneously, or on the two 
latter only. Furthermore, each of these four composition pedals 
is capable of effecting three different combinations (these changes 
extending, as before mentioned, to the Swell, Great, and Pedal 
Organs, or either of them); the modus operandi, so far as the 
performer is concerned, being simply the setting of an index (one 
of which appertains to each of the composition pedals) to the 
number indicating the required combination. 

The crescendo and diminuendo pedals, with which the list of 
‘mechanical adjustments” terminates, act on the Swell and 
Great Organs combined, or on each separately, in the same 
manner as mentioned of the composition pedals; and in all these 
cases the necessary movements are imparted to the slides of 
the sound-boards by the agency of the pneumatic apparatus, 
whereby the space passed through by the pedal, and the pres- 
sure of the foot required to produce its motion, will both be 
“ae Me a minimum. 

e above is a kind of general sketch of the design for the 
Leeds Organ, and we do not see that anything beyond this is at 
present required, The effect of the instrument must, of course, 
mainly depend on the skill and care exercised in its manufac- 
ture, and we may fairly presume that, on this occasion, Messrs, 
Gray and Davison will be even more than usually alert as to 
the importance of the work with which they are entrusted. 








WE regret to say that Mr. George E. Hay, the well-known 
professor and organist of St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, died 
most suddenly on Friday last, the 18th inst. Having gone to 
Lichfield on his usual business on the previous day, he was 
found dead in his bed, at the Three Crowns Hotel, at an early 
hour on Friday morning. 


REDHILL, NOT REIGATE 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Srr,—As organist of the parish church of Reigate, I hasten to correct 
an error inserted in the Iilustrated London News, of the 12th instant, 
and other papers, relative to the suicide of the organist. The gentle- 
man to whom they allude was, I believe, organist of Redhill, certainly 
not of Reigate Church, 

Regretting much the heedless manner in which such startling and 
painful announcements are sometimes introduced to the public, and 
trusting you will give insertion to this explanation of the mistake, I 
remain your obedient servant, 

Reigate, Sept, 15th, 1857, 


LADY ORGANISTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Srr,—Many thanks for your very sensible article in defence 
of competent female organists. It puts the subject in its proper 
light, and you deserve the thanks of the sex, and more espe- 
cially of those members of it who with hearts full of zeal and 
love for the profession of their choice, find their success and use- 
fulness impeded by an unfortunate prejudice! I did not write 
in defence of female organists upon the supposition that they 
could, in general, manage organs better than the other sex. 
Your correspondent, who wrote under the stolen signature of 
“Oboe,” and your correspondent “ Pedal,” have both misunder- 
stood the object of my letter. I simply wished to rs 4 that 
the qualification for the appointment of organist should depend 
‘upon the skiil and not the sex of the candidate ; and that if a 
lady, in the opinion of qualified umpires, evidenced the greatest 
talent and capacity to perform a service, she ought not, in 
justice, to be set aside for the sake of a performer less competent 
than herself, simply because he is of the male sex! 

The profession of organist is not indelicate, per se, how then 
can it 3 said to be an indelicate office fora lady? This is a 
thoroughly un-English idea, worthy of the Ottoman, but un- 
worthy of an English gentleman! Why, next, it will be indeli- 
cate for a lady to mount a horse, or drive her pony carriage. 

Considering how thoroughly private most of our organ-lofts 
are, I see nothing in the position of a lady-organist either 
indelicate or unfeminine. 

But your article puts the subject in its truest light, and 
further remarks are needless, 

It has, however, been hinted by one correspondent that I had 
written upon a subject which I did not understand. Allow me 
to say that I hope I have never, as a clergyman, been guilty of 
the dishonesty of writing or speaking upon subjects which I do 
not understand, and that I do understand something of church 
music, having trained and organised, in two several parishes, 
choirs which would not disgrace a London church. 

Respectfully yours, 
A CLERGYMAN. 


Epwakp THurNAM, 











Dover.—The first half-yearly meeting of the choral classes, 
formed under the direction of Mr. Edwin Barnes (Professor to 
the “ London Society for Teaching the Blind,” and Organist of 
St. George the Martyr), was held at the Wellington Rooms, on 
Friday evening, the 11th inst. The audience was very select; 
the tickets (three hundred in number) being issued to members 
only. We, therefore, print the programme entire, for the in- 
formation of those of our readers who had not the good fortune 
to be present :— 

PART I. 

Solfeggio (in Three Parts), Wilhem; “Now pray we for our country,” 
E. Flower; Round (in Three Parts), Dr. Hayes ; May Day, Miiller; 
The Sea Boy, Wilhem; “The Blue Bells of Scotland’; Round (in 
Three Parts), Nares ; “The Spinning Wheel,” Wilhem; “O come ye 
into the summer Woods,” Boieldieu; “ Farewell to the Forest,” Men- 
delssohn ; Round (in Three Parts), Jenkins; ‘First gently, let us 
glide,” Wilhem. 

PART II. 

Solfeggio (in Two Parts), Durante; “Forgive, blest Shade,” Dr. 
Calleott ; “I will magnify Thee, O God,” Hullah; Psalm 149—“0O 
Praise ye the Lord,” Hanover ; Anthem—Give ear, O God,” Himmell ; 





Evening Song for School, Wilhem; Hymn— Give to us peace in our 
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time, O Lord,” Russian ; “‘ Set up thyself, O God,” Hullah; Antheom— 
« Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” Scott; National Anthem, 


We congratulate Mr. Barnes on the result of his first half- 

ear’s labours among the amateurs of Dover. The choral 
classes have our warmest wishes for their success. We learn 
that the number of members is upwards of 120; and that those 
assisting at the performance in question had never enjoyed the 
advantage of a rehearsal esters fact which speaks volumes 
for the care and attention bestowed by their conductor. We 
see no reason why we should not have a choir of 220 well- 
trained voices to greet us at the next half-yearly meeting: that 
would be a noble chorus for our Town Hall, and would only be 
keeping pace with much smaller places than Dover. And if 
the larger employers will only make known this movement 
among their workpeople, affording them a little facility for 
attendance at the classes during the ensuing winter, we have no 
doubt but that the wishes of the committee will be realised by 
the formation of a Choral Society, and thus place the cultivation 
of music on a more permanent footing than it has before held 
in Dover.—Dover Telegraph. 


HAYDN’S REPRESENTATION OF CHAOS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—If the inclosed is poetical and meritorious enough to 
entitle it to a place in the Musical World, it is at your service. 
As conveying an idea to such as are not musicians enough to 
understand what Haydn intended to describe in the opening 
introduction to his Creation, it may, perhaps, render the move- 
ment more interesting when listened to at our musical perform- 
ances, I remain, your’s respectfully, H. Wizaew. 


HAYDN’S REPRESENTATION OF CHAOS, 

Before this master set down to compose 

The music to his work “The Creation” 

Inspir’d, he let not his calm mind repose 

Till he pray’d to God for inspiration, 

Impress’d with a just sense of his subject 

To carry out, a task laborious 

He weigh’d well in his mind its great object 

So noble, sublime, and so glorious. 

Commence’d with Chaos so far fetch’d in thought 

With full band parts rang’d numb’ring twenty three 

In strains with slow crude combinations frought 

Describing confusion, not yet set free. 

The first note forte played in unison 

Then learned, abstruse, unresolved chords, 

Conveying ideas by comparison 

Suspensions, harmonies and strong discords, 

Amidst this mass of instrumental sounds 

The bassoon strives itself to extricate 

In phrases intervals of thirds resounds 

Mists, masses trying to disintricate, 

The basses, tenors, violins succeed 

Each other, rising softly into space 

The clar’onet next from abyss gets freed 

Some order promis’d on this gloomy face. 

Next an eruption as from vaulted cones 

Low in a cavern deep in the dark space 

A crash, convulsion on the three trombones 

With transitions which seem it to replace, 

Then a still sound like muffl’d thunder’s hum 

From the dark space around so gloomy crude 

Made by a soft roll on the kettle drum, 

While all is “without form and void” still rude. 

When order strives to rise, then to assume = 

Describ’d in phrases, transitions resolv’d 

String’d and soft wind kind, each its place resume 

To represent, each phrase becomes evolv’d. 

Then strains with gravest accents, unity 

In closer form,—presum’d hypothesis ; 

When God from heav’n descends in Trinity, 
a Performs the record in book Genesis, 

m the literary works of Haydn Wilson in three books. 
September 24th, 1857. . 


_ [Will Mr. Haydn Wilson kindly favour us with a copy of his 
works, at his earliest convenience-~Ep, M. W. 








OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced, by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge ond Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 
They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as & pment Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared ouly ph pa in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s, each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co.. Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. e whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers, 


ENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM,.”—Just Published, 

price 15s., eleven songs from ‘‘In Memoriam,” and other poems, by Alfred 

Tennyson; composed by Mrs. Edward Gifford Shapeote. London: Addison, 
Hollier, and Lucas, 200, Regent-street. 


O LEADERS OF BANDS.—tThe Band Parts of 

THE MAUD VALSE (on Balfe’s celebrated Serenade, ‘“‘ Come into the 
Garden, Maud”) are just published, price 5s.; Septett, 3s. 6d. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. . 


ADAME OURY’S TROVATORE, RIGOLETTO, 

and TRAVIATA, three grand fantaisies, price 48. each. These very 

popular and brilliant morgeaux have eer through many editions. Also, by the 

same author, ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘ La mia Letizia,” price 3s. each. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musicai Library, 28, Holles-street. 


LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 

















ad &2d, 
Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) ......... eeeee S311 to10 6 
Self-lacing patent front-fastening Corsets .....-es++0+ - 8 6 tol4 6 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) .......+-+++++ 9 6 to 21 0 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) .......+02 scccceeeees 5s. 6d. 9 Gandl2 6 





Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 


LADIES’ VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 


(QUITE NEW.) 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts .......... 
Ful Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) .. . 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts .........0+++ 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, EB. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 
DEEEN DS so much on the appearance and texture of the 
Skin, that whatever contributes to protect it from injury, or improve it, 
must be worthy of consideration. 


PEARS’S ROUGE AND PEARS’S PEARL POWDERS 


have now been in use by the fashionable world for more than thirty years, and 
are most essential to all who value personal beauty, as by their use the most 
beautiful complexion may be maintained. These powders are composed of the 
most innocent ingredients, and will be found the best pre tion ever offered to 
those whose complexion is impaired by ill-health, or the effects of either too much 
confinement or exposure to the sun, &c. ; 

In packets, 1s. each. May be had of all respectable Hairdressers and Per- 
fumers. By post, fourteen stamps, addressed to 


A. F. PEARS, 91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Three doors West of the British Museum, 























CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER WATER.—To 
manufacture an Artificial Water, which shall be a successful imitation of the 
natural Spring, a perfect solution of the Chemical ingredients is essential, and this 
can alone be effected by the aid of Pure Water. J. Scuwxpprgand Co. have, there- 
fore, established a Manufactory for 
ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER AT MALVERN, 
and have leased the Spring of the Holy Well, renowned for its sweetness and purity. 
From the remarkable efficiency of this Water as a solvent of the Chlorides and 
Carbonates which form the ingredients of the natural Spring at Nassau, 
J. Scuwepre and Co. can produce a Seltzer Water possessing all those Chemical 
and Medicinal properties which have rendered the original Spring so celebrated, 
It is prepared as an rated Water, and may be recommended to the public gene- 
rally as a most refreshing and delightful beverage. 
Scuwerre and Co., Manufacturers of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters, and 
Lemonade—London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every bottle is protected by 
a label representing their signature. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS remarkable 


for their efficacy in curing Diseases of the rare ip Ringworm, and 
other Cutaneous Disorders, are engendered by the impurity of the blood, and the 
only sure meaus of eradicating such complaints is to undergo a course of Holloway’s 
Pilis, and at the same time apply externally his invaluable Ointment. Cures by 
these extraordinary medicines are daily attested, proving their astonishing efficacy 
in purifying the blood, strengthening the constitution, and re-establishing the best 
of health ; they are equally beneficial in curing wounds, etc.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- ~ New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta. 
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LIST OF NEW MUSIC 


PUBLISHED 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, 
FOR PIANOFORTE. 


ASCHER, J. 
Les Contemplations, trois Morgeaux de Salon, Op. 54 :— 
No.1. & Leonora, Nocturne “< ee os 

» 2 Pourquoi, Mélodie-Réverie eo ee 

, 3. ler Mai, Caprice-Etude .. ee oe 
Danse des Paysans Russes, Caprice Mazurka ee 
La Sylphide, Impromptu-Valse, Op. 57 —.. 
Tyrolienne, Op. 58 'e a < re 
Grand Caprice de Concert. sur ‘‘ La Traviata” 
La Fiammina, Mazurka é!égante__.. oo 
Polka brillante sur i’opéra de Psyché ee 
Polka Mazurka brillante sur l’opéra de Psyché 
Danse Féerique, Caprice de Genre, Op. 61 
Marche de la Reine, Op 62... oe oe oe 
Caprice de Concert sur la Reine Topaze, Op. 63 .. 
Souvenir des Alpes, Chant des Montagnards, Op. 64 


RAVINA, H. 


Q 


0 09 to G9 ED LORS tO Co Oo to CoD # 
eooacaccoacococa: 


Villanelle, Op. 83 oe oe 
Grande Marche triomphale, Op. 34 .. oe 
Simple Histoire, Morgeau de Salon, Op. 35 .. 

Un Réve, Mélodie, Op. 36 oe ee ee - 
Chanson & Boire, Op. 37 oo ee oe on 


STEGLICH, H. 
Réves de la Jeunesse, Valse brillante ee oe 
L’Etoile du Soir, Mazurka brillante oe oe 
Speranza, Romance oe ee oe oe oe 
Amélie, Mazurka, Op. 4 “ “ = oe 
Sérénade, Op.5 .. eo oe ° ee 
Tarantella di bravura, Op. 6 es a 


PIERSON, H. H. 
Music to Goethe’s Faust, Second Part, Pianoforte Score, with German and 
English words oe oe os oe oe oe oe oo 87 


SINGLE PIECES, AS PERFORMED AT THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Ariel’s Song and Chorus oe oe oe ee oe oe oe oe 
Intermezzo—Pastorale—Duet oe os »> oe ee ee 
Chorus—‘“‘ Sound the immortal harp” 
March and Chorus os 
Intermezzo—Duet ee ee ee 
Warder’s Song—Duet .. ee 
Chorus of Anchorites  .. 
Chorus of Beatified Spirits 
Introduction and final Chorus 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSITIONS. 
COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


co boro to bors 


BOLD et et et et bo Co 
SAAAAAACS 


oe oe ee 





é s.d. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, in 4 Volumes, comprise all his Concertos, 


Capriccios, Fantasias, Preludes and Fugues, Scberzos, Characteristic 
Pieces, Sonata, Ohne Worte, etc. “ os ne ee price 
Each Volume may be had separately. 
Vol. 1, Containing Ops. 5, 6, 7, 14,15, 16,22,25 .. .. «. 
Vol. 2, Containing Ops. 28, 29, 33, 35, 40 oe ee oe oe 
Vol. 3, Containing Ops. 43, 54, 72, 82, 83, Andante Cantabile, and 
Presto Agitato in B, Barcarole in A, Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor, Scherzo in B minor, Scherzo a Capriccio in F Sharp 
minor, and Study in F minor a0 oe oe oe o 
Vol. 4, Containing the 42 Lieder ohne Worte (Original Melodies), 
with Thematic Index ., ob ee oe oe xe -- 018 
Each Piece may be had separately, at the rate of Sixpence per Bheet. 
TWELVE OVERTURES, arranged for the Pianoforte Solo, bound in 
1 Volume, with the Author’s Portrait on én oe wit OS 
Each of the Overtures may be had separately, at the rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 


TWELVE OVERTURES (the same), arranged as Pianoforte Duets, in 
1 Volume, with the Author's Portrait oe oe on os o 1 0 
Each of the Overtures may be had separately, at the rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 
SEVENTY-FIVE SONGS, arranged as Pianoforte Solos, bound in 
1 Volume, with the Author's Portrait es ee ee os » 108 
THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS, arranged for the Pianoforte Solo .. 0 3 6 


Catalogues Gratis. 
EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 








BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
ERDIS OPERAS COMPLETE for PIANO.— 


Boosgy and Sons’ complete edition, arranged by Rupotr NorpMany, in 
cloth volumes, each containing a long description of the plot and music. 


IL TROVATORE oo we . a tLe . 
LA TRAVIATA oe oe estou on 
RIGOLETTO .. cos dbo 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES .. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


RUDOLF NORDMANN’S PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 
EASY, BRILLIANT, AND 











POPULAR. 


LA CARITA de Rossini .. oo ee 
MENDELSSOHN’S TWO-PART SONGS 

TOWER SCENE IN IL TROVATORE 

“AH, CHE LA MORTE” + oe 
“LIBIAMO,” from La Traviata .. 

ISABELLE, French Romance .,. oe 

. “LA MTA LETIZIA” ., ae oe ee « 
. LA SICILIENNE, from ‘ Les Vépres Siciliennes” 

. SIXTH AIR OF DE BERIOT aS ee 

. MANDOLINE, Nocturne .. ee oe oe 

. ‘LA DONNA E MOBILE” mF: oe 

. GREEK PIRATES’ CHORUS 
. NUNS’ PRAYER .. Af ee 

. “IL BALEN” oe ae ee ee a 
. LA DANSE DES FEES .. Be os oe J o we 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 


ALFE'S NEW SINGING METHOD.—Just Published, 
Price Five er A NEW SINGING METHOD, without the use of 
Solfeggi, by M. W. BALFE. , 

The purpose of this work is to overcome the irksome practice of Solfeggi and 
exercises, by the development of the necessary elementary studies in the form of 
original Ballads and Songs. This system has been already adopted with much 
success in the well-known work by Vaccaj; but the present is the first attempt 
to introduco it into England. The author believes that the substitution of an 
agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labour (with the same improving results), 
will encourage many to take up the practice of singing who would otherwise be 
deterred from such an attempt, and thus be the means of popularising the most 
beautiful of the arts, 

This work is especially addressed to persons unable to avail themselves of 4 
master’s services. At the same time its utility will be promoted in the hands of 
the teacher. It will be found further valuable as a collection of Ballads and Songs 
for a voice of a moderate compass. The words are of the purest character, and 
the music is in the composer’s most popular style. With these recommendations 
it is trusted that the “ New Method of Singing” will be found in the hands of all 
professors and amateurs of the art. 

The Contents are as follow:—1l. Preliminary Observations. 2. First Exercise 
for the Voice. 8, Exercise to stretch the Voice gradually downwards and up- 
wards. 4. Thirds—‘'Oh, weep not, lady”—Ballad. 5. Fourths—‘‘ Come, follow 
me”—Song. 6. Fifths—‘‘ Fled are the frosts’—Song. 7. Sixths—‘‘Thesun Me 
thesilent hills’—Song. 8. Sevenths—‘‘ Go, lovely rose”—Song. 9. Octaves—‘‘ Then 
lady wake. in beauty rise”—Song. 10. Exercises for the Shake, 11. Semitones— 
‘Tis ever thus”—Song. 12, Syncopation—‘' Woodman, s that tree”—Ballad. 
13, The Mordente—‘‘To me the world’s an open book”—Song. 14. Prepara- 
tory for the Roulade—“Gushing from this living fountain” » WA 
simple little song—‘‘The moon is up! how calm and slow.” 16. Another 
example for the Roulade— “Gently o'er the rippling water” — Song. 
17, Ballad; second verse slightly ornamented—‘‘ I am with you once again, my 
friends.” 18. Recapitulation—Bravura Song—‘‘ My native land.” 19. ‘‘ Exercises 
for the Voice ; serving as a key to all difficulties,” etc. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 23, Holles-street. 
oe re 


Published by Joun Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keir, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 

. SCHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street; JouN SHEPHERD, Newgate-strect ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars, Agents for Scotland, Parerson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussei1, Dublin; aud all Music-séllers. 

Printed by Witt1aM Spencer Jouwson, “‘ Nassau Steam Press.” 60, St. Martin's 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the Cousty of Middlesex. 

Saturday, September 26, 1857. 
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